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WHO WAS LORD NORTH? 


“Lord North, Second Earl of Guilford, K.G., 1732- 
1792.” By Reginald Lucas. Humphreys. Two 
Vols. 2ls. net. 


sie E author tells us in his preface that ‘‘ the object 

of this book will be achieved if it be found to 
supply an answer—not heinously inaccurate and not 
grievously prolix—to the questions, Who was Lord 
North, and what did he do?’’ We can assure Mr. 
Lucas at once that he has more than achieved his 
modest aim; but it strikes us as a slightly impertinent 
imputation upon the knowledge of the present genera- 
tion that anyone should write a book to answer those 
questions. A man who does not know who Lord North 
was and what he did must be ignorant of the history 
of the American War of Independence, and of the 
careers of Chatham, Burke, and George III. We dare 
say there are millions of such ignoramuses, but hardly, 
we should have thought, among the class who may read 
these volumes. 

The eighteenth century was an age of great figures, 
because the masses had no votes and left politics to their 
betters, as Mrs. Primrose left argument to the Vicar. 
With the close of the nineteenth century great figures 
have departed from our politics, and we doubt whether 
with universal suffrage and a cheap Press their reap- 
pearance will be possible. Great characters require a 
clear and small stage, with a deferential audience. If 
the ‘‘ gods”’ and the dress circle are going to usurp 
the functions of the stage manager, chaos and insigni- 
ficance will ensue. Lord North was certainly not a great 
man, but he was a great figure, because he was the 
instrument by which the third George absolutely 
governed the British Empire during twelve years. Lord 
North was Prime Minister (though he never called him- 
self by that title, which he declared to be unknown to 
the Constitution) from 1770 to 1782, and during that 
period George III. ruled England as absolutely, making 
allowance for the difference of manners, as Henry VIII. 
or Elizabeth, and more absolutely than Charles II. or 
his brother James. The thing was done by the courage, 
industry, and indomitable will of the King, assisted by 
the distribution of titles, the use of the Civil List revenue 
in bribing members of Parliament, and the granting of 
pensions, generally upon the taxes of Ireland. Look at 
it how you please, Lord North was the mere tool of 
the King, whose methods were bribery and corruption. 
To decide, therefore, whether Lord North was famous 
or infamous we must settle the questions (1) whether 
the policy of George III. was right or wrong, and 
(2) whether the failure of that policy was due to the 
incapacity or dishonesty of Lord North. If the policy 
of the King was right, and Lord North honestly endea- 
voured to carry it out, then we absolve Lord North 
from the reproach of having sold his independence to 
his Sovereign. The best service which an indolent and 
undecided man can render to his country is to obey the 
orders of a stronger will, provided always that he 
believes the orders to be for the good of his country. 

(1) The colonial policy of the King was simple and 
clear. George III. may have been heartless, obstinate, 
and ignorant; but he was not complex. He considered 
the American Colonies to be as much a part of his king- 
dom as Hampshire, and he thought that refusal to pay 
taxes, and, still more, armed rebellion should be put 
down by force, just as he ordered his soldiers to fire on the 
London mob during the Gordon riots, when his Minis- 
ters and his magistrates were afraid. And King George 
was indisputably in the right, and he would have put 
down the rebellion by force if he had been properly 
served by his Ministers and his generals. The Sovereign 
used towards the American Colonies precisely the lan- 
guage which Unionists to-day use towards the Irish 
Home Rulers : he protested against the dismemberment 
of the Empire by a handful of rebels. That Lord North 
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shared his Sovereign’s Imperialist ideas there can be 
no doubt, for he was a Tory to his finger-tips, as Mr. 
Lucas more than once reminds us. We believe that the 
majority of the English people were also of their 
monarch’s opinion, and Burke believed it too, for in 
his speech at Bristol in 1780 the paid agent of New 
York State lamented the lust of Imperialism in the 
masses : ‘‘ Our subjects in America; our Colonies ; our 
dependents’’. If the franchise had been diffused, and 
if public opinion had been articulate in 1775, it is our 
belief that the Government of Lord North would have 
been one of the strongest, instead of one of the weakest, 
in our annals. Lord North believed in the American 
policy of King George as firmly as he could believe in 
anything. To say that he blew hot and cold, that he 
was for conciliation one day and for no surrender the 
next is simply to say that he was Lord North. But of 
the charge of being the servile instrument of a Court 
policy in which he did not believe, for the sake of 
office, Lord North, in our judgment, stands acquitted. 

(2) When we turn from the policy to its execution, 
the verdict must be reversed. Lord North stands con- 
demned, by twelve years of vacillation and humiliation, 
as the feeblest and most incompetent Prime Minister 
that ever directed the British Empire. And, as almost 
invariably happens with a weak chief, he chose the worst 
and most inefficient servants. Gage, Burgoyne, the 
two Howes, Clinton, and Cornwallis were probably the 
worst group of commanders that ever disserved this 
country. Indeed, such was the dilatoriness of the 
brothers Howe, by sea and land, that it was asserted 
that they sympathised with the rebels, or at any rate 
were determined not to punish them. Lord George 
Sackville, or Germain, was the laziest, proudest, and 
most inefficient Secretary of State that ever signed a 
despatch. After he had resigned, unopened despatches 
from America were found in his office, and after drafting 
a most important outward despatch he forgot to send 
it, or to sign it, and it missed the ship, which in those 
days meant a month’s delay in negotiations on which 
the fate of two Empires hung. If criminal inefficiency 
and negligence be a sufficient ground for impeachment, 
then surely Lord North and Lord George Germain ought 
to have been impeached. Lord North thought so him- 
self, for Mr. Reginald Lucas tells us with warrant that 
it was sheer fear of impeachment that drove Lord North 
into that coalition with Fox which ended his career in 
disgrace. Mr. Lucas gives us a sound view of the 
character and the career of that unclean beast, Charles 
James Fox, for half a century the idol of the Whigs, 
and in modern times whitewashed and worshipped anew 
by Sir George Trevelyan. In plain truth the younger 
Fox was the son of the greatest public thief that ever 
robbed the Treasury, and was himself a gambling, 
drinking, wenching, unwashed, and unprincipled rascal. 
But the infamy of Lord North’s coalition with this 
reprobate has been a trifle exaggerated. We need not 
pay much attention to the anthology of abuse which 
Mr. Lucas has culled from the reports of Fox’s speeches. 
North called his denunciator ‘‘ Charles ; they belonged 
to the same small society of aristocrats ; and politicians 
have always been play-actors in public, or barristers paid 
to abuse one another in court. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
coalition with Lord Salisbury in 1895 was in its way as 
startling ; for, making allowance for the milder terms 
of modern political warfare, Mr. Chamberlain had 
attacked Lord Salisbury and his party quite as fiercely 
as Fox attacked North. But the coalition of 1783 failed 
deservedly, as it had no better foundation than fear on 
the part of North and personal jealousy of Lord Shel- 
burne on the part of Fox. After a few months, during 
which Fox’s India Bill was passed by the Commons and 
rejected by the Lords, King George put an end to its 
inglorious existence by sending messengers in the 
middle of the night to Fox and North with the curt 
command that they were to send round their seals in the 
morning bv their Under-Secretaries. Thus Lord North 
left the stage in a discreditable and somewhat ridiculous 
manner. He shortly afterwards passed from myopia 
into blindness ; but with a spirit that excites our admira- 
tion he went on attending the House, led in by his son, 


and was always ready to defend his American policy. 
Then when he was past sixty his father died, and North 
succeeded to the earldom of Guilford, and rents and 
many country places (among them Waldershare, which 
has just been burned), and a house in Grosvenor Square, 
and to “‘ love, obedience, troops of friends’’, among 
them Burke and Gibbon, thus ending perhaps more 
happily than as a careless steward he really deserved. 
We are grateful to Mr. Reginald Lucas for having 
written these volumes, which we hope may convince 
youngsters that political biographies are as entertaining 
as the novels of Hall Caine and more useful. Mr. 
Lucas is a capital guide through the mazes of politics 
and society in the eighteenth century ; he introduces us 
to the right persons, and with less spite than Walpole 
and more accuracy than Wraxall gives us the dossier 
of each celebrity. There is one story of Lord North’s 
happy faculty of turning defeat into victory by a stroke 
of wit, which we shall tell in a slightly different way 
from Mr. Lucas. In March 1782 Lord North made up 
his mind to resign, but told nobody. The House met 
on a bitter, wintry afternoon to debate a vote of censure, 
moved by Lord Surrey. The Prime Minister rose to 
make his announcement, but, so unpopular was he at 
the moment that he was shouted down, and someone 
moved ‘‘ That Lord Surrey be now heard’’. On this 
motion Lord North managed to say in three or four 
words that he had resigned. Instantly the House 
adjourned, but as members trooped out to the cloak- 
room they realised that it was snowing outside, and 
that in anticipation of a late division they had sent their 
carriages away! Not a chariot, not a hackney coach 
was to be seen in Palace Yard! There was, of course, 
much stamping and swearing, and as members were 
struggling into their greatcoats and wrapping their 
mufflers round their throats the doorkeeper bawled out, 
“Lord North’s carriage stops the way’’. A silence feli 
upon the crowd, and the beaten Minister, turning to 
his enemies with a smile and a bow, said, ‘‘ You see, 
gentlemen, the advantage of being in the secret ’’. 


THE REAL INDIA. 


“The Silent India: Tales and Sketches of the Masses.” 
By Lieut.-Colonel §. J. Thomson. Blackwood. 
10s. 6d. net. 


aaah few Englishmen who know India well have 
the way of making Indian themes interesting 
to their countrymen at home. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
and his comrades are readable, while the reminiscences 
of the ex-administrator, as a rule, are merely worth 
reading if one happens to want to learn something. 
When a man who knows India possesses the gift of 
writing about it as attractively as the clever cold- 
weather tourist, there is some hope that his book will 
arrest attention. Colonel Thomson, a retired officer of 
the Indian Medical Service, remembers far more vividly 
than most Anglo-Indians how the country and the 
people impress the newly-arrived Englishman, and is 
therefore able to frame a presentment of Indian scenes 
that we can all understand—within the limits of our 
several intelligences—and survey with interest. His 
book is not one of the works on India which are valu- 
able only to the man who has studied Indian questions, 
There are dozens of books, good books in their way, 
which can never convey much meaning to the general 
reader because their authors tacitly assume that every- 
one knows what Pathans, or Sikhs, or Rajputs are 
like in daily life. Colonel Thomson is really more 
original than might at first appear in remembering that 
Oriental races, to an understanding of whom the 
average. British official comes rather slowly, are merely 
names to dwellers in these islands. The present 
volume contains a series of excellent sketches of rural 
life in Northern India, and a few short stories obviously 
drawn from reality. 

The point chiefly pressed—and it is one that could 
hardly be pressed too forcibly—is that the India- of 
the politician is to be found in a few great cities, 
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whereas the real India of the administrator is an agri- 
cultural country, a land of innumerable small villages. 
It is a trite saying (which few British politicians 
believe) that India is a region as diverse in races and 
tongues as Europe. And yet if we could imagine the 
continent of Europe federated into one great state, 
with Esperanto established in every country as the 
language of officials, lawyers, and the more enter- 
prising journalists, we should get something not 
unlike the present India. In that contingency, no 
serious person would suppose the Parisian to be a 
trustworthy exponent of the ideas and aspirations of 
the Russian moujik. Yet that is precisely what the 
average English politician more and more takes for 
granted in the case of the handful of Indian lawyers 
and journalists who address him in the English lan- 
guage. It is salutary, therefore, to be reminded by 
Colonel Thomson that it is from the Indian rural 
population that we draw, in the main, our recruits for 
the Indian Army and Police. ‘‘ This great silent 
population, living its own somewhat primitive life ’’, he 
describes as ‘‘ deeply conservative in thought, intelli- 
gent in the pursuit of its special occupations, and, 
moreover, at the present time contented.’? He does 
not make the mistake of supposing that content pro- 
duces any particular enthusiasm for a form of govern- 
ment that the rustic does not in the least understand. 
The Indian peasant can and does like and trust the men 
who govern his district; he has no affection for our 
codes and regulations. The account given in this 
book of how the people of Oudh were gradually induced 
to accept vaccination is most illuminating. The official 
who moves about his district and comes to know the 
people in the way that sport makes possible is the 
best asset that the British Raj possesses. A very 
serious consideration, which as yet has been little 
noticed, is that the spread of town life in these islands 
is greatly affecting the raw material that we send 
annually to India. A majority of our recruits for the 
Indian services are boys who, through no fault of 
their own, have never mounted a horse or shot even a 
rabbit. The old Indian officer who settles at Bedford 
or Cheltenham to bring up a family on a small pension 
cannot give his sons the opportunities in this direction 
that a generation ago were the birthright of his class. 
Golf makes a poor preparation for pig-sticking. The 
disinclination of some able young men to go to India, 
which has been much discussed recently, is really a 
less serious matter than the fact that the youths who 
do go have, as a rule, not enjoyed that manner of life 
at home which makes existence in India delightful to 
the able-bodied and adventurous. For if a boy who 
passes high in the Civil Service examination is not 
attracted by India, the probability is that he would 
not make a first-rate district officer, however brilliant 
his secretarial minutes might be. The boy who takes 
a lower place in the list may be more useful in a 
famine district. 

These reflexions are not irrelevant to Colonel 
Thomson’s theme, for he has sound things to say about 
education and unrest, and the practice of filling ad- 
ministrative posts by literary examinations has a close 
connexion with both these subjects. Rural India, 
gentle or simple, expects certain qualities in the men 
set to govern it. The Indian landed gentleman, like 
the Indian peasant, does not ask precisely how the 
Sahib came to enter the Civil or the Medical or the 
Police or the Forest Service, but he looks to find in 
him fearlessness, ability to command, readiness to take 
risks, and the natural consideration that one honest 
man shows to another. On the whole, our competition- 
wallahs justify his expectations, not because they have 
answered certain examination papers cleverly, but 
because their home and school training has laid stress 
on character. Unhappily, this cannot be predicated of 
the early training of the clever Indian boy. The 
bookish son of the vakil or the native shopkeeper looks 
to examinations as the most important fact in life. 
If he succeeds, he is set in authority over sturdy rustics, 
and brought into official relations with Indians of higher 
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social position than his own. The men of silent India 
do not like it, perceiving as they do that these town- 
bred Indian youths have only a paper claim to their 
new positions. The police constable obeys the Indian 
University graduate merely because his English officer 
makes him do so. To recognise patent facts is not to 
decry the educated Indian; our point is that the Indian 
gentleman, the man of soldierly and aristocratic line, 
who ought to be doing administrative work, is too 
often thrust aside by the clever parvenu, a good 
subordinate but unfit for authority. The central prob- 
lems of Indian education to-day are: first—if we are 
irrevocably committed to the Chinese system of exami- 
nations—to see that the more virile races and the more 
responsible classes get full educational opportunities ; 
and, secondly, to ensure that for all Indians education 
shall mean a training of character, and not merely an 
assimilation of cram-books. 

But what of the young Indian middle-class student 
who fails in his examinations? He has staked every- 
thing on the University degree, and failure leaves him 
soured and useless. Sedition is the last resort of the 
failed B.A. A recent anonymous novel, ‘‘ Siri Ram’”’, 
has illustrated with a vividness new to Anglo-Indian 
fiction the life of such a boy. Colonel Thomson, in a 
sketch in the present book, ‘‘ The Little Cricket ’’, 
touches the theme with sympathy and understanding. 

We have dwelt on points suggested, rather than 
fully developed, in a work of unusual power and in- 
sight. But for the reader who is more attracted by 
Himalayan scenery or by descriptions of nature and 
sport in the jungle than by the problems of Indian 
government there is also abundant satisfaction 
in these pages. Colonel Thomson, though he will 
describe as a ‘‘ boa-constrictor’’ what most of us have 
learned to call a python, is as interesting on Indian 
beasts and birds as on their human neighbours. 


‘*THE OLD MAN.” 


“Cecil Rhodes: the Man and his Work.” By one of 
his Private and Confidential Secretaries, Gordon 

Le Sueur. Murray. 12s. net. 
HIS may not be entirely a discreet work, but incon- 
testably it is a live one. Its author comes com- 
paratively late into the field, following Sir Thomas 
Fuller’s monograph, Sir L. Michell’s stout, conscien- 
tious volumes, the ‘‘ Cecil Rhodes, his Private Life by 
his Private Secretary ’’’ of Mr. Jourdan, Mr. Le Sueur’s 
contemporary and colleague—to name but three 
noticed in this Review within the past two years. Not 
everything in these crowded pages is novel. But, speak- 
ing generally, their freshness and fullness of informa- 
tion would become a forerunner. Only too fresh and full 
certain subjects of Mr. Le Sueur’s anecdotage may 
account him! Discussing his predecessors, Mr. Le 
Sueur does not think that ‘‘ a combination of them con- 
stitutes a real biography’’. He speaks benevo- 
lently of the article on Rhodes in the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography”’’, which ‘‘ portrays the real 
Rhodes ’’. There is plenty of the real Rhodes, ‘‘ the 
man and his work’’, in Mr. Le Sueur, but it were 
more pertinent to say that here indeed is ‘‘ the Old 
Man’’. Those who best knew Rhodes will discover 
a distinction and a difference. Rhodes, it has been 
pointed out in this Review, lived his life in com- 
partments, rarely communicating with one another, 
rather with the Man himself. Even intimates—and 
these were many—were apt to see him according to 
their several opportunities, from varying angles. 
Who saw him steadily and saw him whole? “Sir 
Starr Jameson, his coeval and nearest friend, his 
lieutenant and successor ’’, some of us might answer. 
Yet Sir Starr—for much of their joint lives divorced 
from Rhodes by his own absorbing occupations 
in Kimberley and in Rhodesia—would be the first 
to say that, on much of Rhodes’ political career, he 
had nothing like the first-hand knowledge and authority 
of, say, Sir James Sivewright. Now, Mr. Le Sueur, 
enumerating Mr. Rhodes’ “principal friends at the 
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Cape ’’, makes Sir James less prominent than Mr., now 
Sir Edgar, Walton—‘‘ the best of the bunch” Mr. 
Rhodes called him in discussing the new men of 
(late) 1898, the year when Mr. Walton entered Parlia- 
ment. The explanation is, of course, that when Mr. 
Le Sueur came on board in ’97 the famed Rhodes Min- 
istry of all the talents had fallen. Old intimacies with 
Groote Schuur—Mr. Hofmeyr’s, Mr. Schreiner’s, and 
the rest—had perished with the Raid. Rhodes himself, 
with his new private secretary, was far in the North, 
and next year, when he was again prominent in 
Cape politics—the general election and the critical 
session which closed ’98—Mr. Le Sueur had been re- 
lieved by another private secretary. He was back in 
attendance from the first days of 1902 till the end (on 
26 March) and after, when Dr. Smartt and Mr. Walton 
were constantly and helpfully present; and naturally 
his narrative reflects the figures whom he met and the 
events he witnessed. So history is written, to the 
despair of the few who, over any fair space, are con- 
tinuously, but detachedly, behind the scenes. In point 
of fact, Mr. Le Sueur is singularly well informed on 
matters not within his own immediate knowledge. Slips 
tn accuracy are few and trivial, although Mr. Le Sueur 
is writing, he tells us, from memory. Probably he 
availed himself of his opportunities to seek information 
on much of Rhodes’ career at the fountain-head—which 
was not “‘ sealed’’. But his incursion into South African 
history in pursuit of ‘‘ the man and his work ’’ strikes 
us as excellent on the whole. We have suggested before 
that the chance for the full, complete biography of 
Rhodes is that all the witnesses should be ‘‘ precog- 
nosced ’’ severely on their own recollections, and no 
hearsay; and Lord Rosebery, or another, intimate but 
detached, be then locked up with the results till the 
Man emerges. ‘‘ The Old Man ’’—not precisely the 
same thing—is back among us, sure enough, in 
Mr. Le Sueur’s recollections. Such was the irre- 
verent, affectionate name—it may well stand for 
a peculiar side of him—by which Mr. Rhodes 
was known to the ‘‘ Bodyguard’’, the young men 
who at different times served him as private and 
personal secretaries. Of these there was a long succes- 
sion—commonly a brace at a time in service, one of 
whom was in perpetual attendance on the chief, on the 
veldt, at Groote Schuur, at Kimberley, at sea, and on 
his visits to England. As Mr. Le Sueur very candidly 
tells us, they resembled anything but private secretaries 
on the home pattern. As Prime Minister Rhodes had a 
first-class Official Secretary in Mr., now Sir William, 
Milton, the present Administrator of Southern Rhodesia. 
Out of office he may have depended for special flights 
on Dr. Harris, the secretary of the Chartered Company ; 
and later to some extent on another, imported by the 
Doctor, and stuck down for six months at Rhodes’ side 
as draft- and précis- writer, as he himself believed, but 
really there to be trained, as Rhodes liked to train 
people by word of mouth, with a view to establishment 
later in London as political secretary. Otherwise and 
always Rhodes was in the hands of the ‘‘ Bodyguard ”’ 
—devoted young men, each with some attractive quality, 
not offensively cultured ; but, as Mr. Le Sueur’s writing 
makes obvious, full of pluck, shrewdness and energy. 
Except Mr. Palk, whom, by the way, Rhodes plucked 
from the service of the Union—now Union-Castle— 
Steamship Company, attracted by the emphasis of his 
language, all were colonial-born and at least two were 
Dutch. One, Mr. Coryndon, now Administrator of 
Swaziland, Mr. Le Sueur describes as more of a big- 
game hunter than a secretary ; and of another, a special 
favourite with his chief (whom he not long survived), it 
is recorded that being required by him to write a letter, 
he rejoined, ‘‘ Let Le Sueur do it; I am busy ”’, and 
resumed the study of his newspaper. He was placed on 
a farm at Inyanga. ‘‘ Philip Jourdan ’’—a worker— 
““ was perhaps the nearest approach to the accepted idea 
of a private secretary, as he wrote shorthand (an accom- 
plishment the rest of us regarded with awe), and his 
habits were more sedentary than the rest of us.’’ The 
others were not of sedentary habit! 


haps, save this partioular chief—as himself remarked— 


r ‘“would have stood such secretaries’’; but then, as he 
very fairly added, no others than they ‘‘ would have 
stood such a chief ’’. They were indeed less secretaries 
than honest, devoted lads, the young companions 
Rhodes liked about him, ‘‘ suitable ’’, as he pleasantly 
observed, ‘‘ for rough wear ’’—and getting it. Rhodes 
had the irritability of a man always overdriven and 
suffering increasingly from a diseased heart. 

A shooting party, one reads, being arranged once, a 
quiet, salted horse was saddled for him—Mr. Le Sueur 
to ride the more difficult animal. ‘* When he came out, 
‘Oho!’ he said; ‘ of course the secretary must have the 
best horse. Off you get!’’’ Horses were exchanged, 
and presently Rhodes’ stumbled, and he was nearly 
thrown off. ‘‘ He was as mad as possible, and annexed 
the horse I was riding, saying ‘ Damn it, you meant to 
murder me!’ Here’’, says Mr. Le Sueur, ‘‘ was a 
temperament to deal with!’’ Yet there was never any- 
thing like misunderstanding nor a moment’s diminution 
of the affection with which he was regarded. After a 
scene of thunder and lightning Rhodes ‘‘ came into my 
office where I was sitting feeling rather sore, and pinch- 
ing my ear in his Napoleonic manner with his well- 
known little whine he said, ‘ We-e-el, and what are 
you going to do to-day? D’you want any money?’”’ 

In much he was something of a great child; his 
‘* flyings-out ’’, even his occasional fits of ‘‘ slimness ’’, 
like his attempts to be a hard man, were not to be 
taken seriously by an adult comprehension. Threats 
to ‘‘cut the painter’? when things went amiss with 
imperial authority have been brought up against him. 
They were partly bad health, partly schoolboy temper, 
signifying nothing. We like not the trick on Sir Henry 
—now Lord—de Villiers recorded on pp. 73 and 74, 
and hope that Mr. Le Sueur is mistaken. Yet even 
that has a schoolboy air about it. And here is an 
illustration of this man of iron. ‘‘On some occasions 
he would become stubborn and refuse to listen to 
anybody. One case in particular occurs to my mind 
of a woman who came to see him in Bulawayo, and 
said that she and her husband, who was ill, were 
stranded and starving since they had been brought 
up by some man to start a business under misrepre- 
sentation. The woman completely broke down, but 
Rhodes would not do anything for them and marched 
out of the room. I felt that it was a genuine case 
and gave her £40 out of my own pocket, and they 
are to-dav conducting a flourishing business in Bula- 
wayo. Rhodes came in to me a few days later and 
said, ‘I hope you did something for that poor woman 
the other day.’ I told him what I had done and he 
immediately wrote out a cheque for the amount.”’ 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


“France of To-day: its Religious Organisation.” By 
Paul Sabatier. Translated by Henry Bryan Binns. 
Dent. 6s. net. 


HE obiect of this little book is, in the author’s own 
words, ‘‘ to see whether, apart from any meta- 
physical thesis, in the independent, disinterested spirit 
of scientific investigation a kind of inquiry cannot be 
opened into religious feeling, its presence or absence, 
its disappearance or re-emergence, and, in short, into 
the direction of its evolution to-day ’’. He professes ‘‘a 
kind of admiration and love, an ardent sympathy, going 
forth at the same time to each one of the antagonists ’’. 
This is perhaps not always apparent, for he distributes 
blame and condemnation to Catholics, Protestants, and 
Freethinkers alike, though he certainly reserves most 
of his censures for the Catholic Church. even to the 
extent of at one moment blaming Leo XIII. for having 
forced French Catholics to rally to the Republic and at 
another of accusing the Church of Rome for having 
figured as a political party—a reactionary and retro- 
gressive party. In short, he is thoroughly inconsistent. 


Nobody, per- 


Needless to say, M. Sabatier is a Dreyfusard, and 
regards the movement in favour of the artillery officer 
whose guilt is even now an open question as one of 
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conscience—a religious resolution. Here he exaggerates 
the situation beyond measure, and closes his eyes to 
the fact that the large majority of those Frenchmen 
who insisted on washing their dirty linen in public 
openly proclaimed their anxiety to punish the General 
Staff not so much for their blunders, but for their poli- 
tical opinions ; whilst others, of whom the late General 
Gallifet was a conspicuous example, believed that the 
pardon was essential to avert civil war, and justified 
his action in dissociating himself from the French Army 
on this ground alone. 

M. Sabatier is just as severe on the Freethinkers 
when he condemns the political manifestations of those 
advanced men who create so unfavourable an impres- 
sion by their civil interments with the want of dignity 
shown by the orators, their exaggerated eulogies of 
the deceased, their assurance in proclaiming the dogmas 
of a New Chureh, their inordinate desire to make pro- 
selytes to their own peculiar tenets, as well as the 
violent attacks which they make on these occasions on 
those who have the audacity to disagree with them ; but 
he certainly has no justification whatever for indulging 
in the cheap paradox that were a certain scientific philo- 
sophy to show itself that would make all dogmas cleat 
and evident, Catholics, or indeed any religious commu- 
nity composed of sincere men and women, would be 
heart-broken, feeling that they had been detached from 
their religion, and seek something else. 

The author is also severe on many of his Protestant 
co-religionists, such as Pastor Charles Wagner, who on 
the eve of Separation argued that Protestantism could, 
by its free and broad organisation, its ‘‘ greatest 
number of openings on to every region’’, and ‘‘ its 
ability to exercise the widest sympathy without any 
infidelity to its principles, still draw to itself, group, 
and bind into bundles all the living forces of the past 
and those of the future ’’, and contrasts his views with 
those who, like Pastor Louis Lafon, maintained that 
French Protestantism was like a driving-belt that ran 
loose: ‘‘It throws no part into gear. Intellectually, 
morally, and socially it remains outside human action. 
It has not stirred for a century’’. Instead of occasion- 
ing a union of hearts and a fusion of wills, the separa- 
tion of Church and State has had far more disastrous 
effects on French Protestantism than on Catholicism. 
The latter has become more united than it was, but 
the former has lost the small cohesion which it 
possessed. Before 1905 there were two main Churches : 
the Calvinist ‘‘ Reformed Church of France’’ and the 
Lutheran ‘‘ Church of the Augsburg Confession’’. These 
two bodies might have attained a certain amount of 
unity by adopting at least a common financial adminis- 
tration, instead of which the Reformed Church has 
already split up into three separate bodies—the orthodox 
and traditional ‘‘ National Union of Evangelical Re- 
formed Churches ’’, the more liberal ‘‘ United Reformed 
Churches ’’, and the ‘‘ Reformed Churches ”’ or ‘‘ Union 
de Jarnac’’. Space forbids us to follow M. Sabatier 
in his educational policy, which justifies the elimination 
of dogmatic religious teaching from the schools and 
the substitution of general moral instruction in its place. 


SCAPEGOATS AND SACRIFICE. 


“The Scapegoat.” By J. G. Frazer. Macmillan. 
Third Edition. 10s. net. 


ts most people the scapegoat is best known as a 
: picturesque ancient Jewish institution connected 
in its more serious aspects with the doctrines of sacri- 
fice and substitution, or vicarious atonement, in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Yet Professor Frazer 
in this sixth part of his great work, ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough ’’, which treats of the lore of the scapegoat 
throughout Asia, Africa, Europe, America, and 
Australasia, says very little about the Jewish scape- 
goat. It is hardly more than the unlearned reader of 
the Bible already knows. On the Day of Atonement, 
which was the tenth day of the seventh month, the Jewish 
high-priest laid both his hands on the head of a live 


goat, confessed over it all the iniquities of the Children 
of Israel, and having thereby transferred the sins of 
the people to the beast sent it away into the wilder- 
ness. ‘he expulsion into the wilderness is the popular 
element in the ceremony as Holman Hunt has repre- 
sented it in his picture ‘‘ The Scapegoat ’’ ; but modern 
Biblical scholars give reasons for supposing that the 
goat was killed by being thrown over a certain crag 
that overhangs a rocky chasm not far from Jerusalem, 
As to the animal itself, a goat has no particular signifi- 
cance. It happens that amongst other peoples besides 
the Jews a goat, with rituals varying according to the 
religion and civilisation, or barbarism, of the people, 
has been used as the vehicle of transference of sins 
and disease; but almost all kinds of animals have 
been used, and also all kinds of inanimate objects. 
Modern Jews sacrifice a white cock on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement, nine days after the beginning of 
their New Year, seemingly a modern substitute for the 
scapegoat. 

The ubiquity of the custom is as undoubted as it is 
remarkable. Professor Frazer proves it from his 
immense store of accounts by travellers and from State 
censuses and reports extending not only from China to 
Peru, but from Australasia to the Orkneys, and by 
the ancient quaint customs now in a sad state of 
decadence in English counties. Obviously for such a 
variety of practice, embodying the same central notion, 
there must be a common origin. It cannot be racial 
or geographical, though perhaps a good deal might be 
accounted for amongst the Indo-Europeans by race 
and dispersion. But it is a question of Babylonians 
and Assyrians and the Semitic races generally, of the 
Egyptians, ancient and modern, of the Chinese and 
Mongolian races, of all the Indian non-Aryan peoples, 
of the negroes of Africa coastal and central, of the 
Aztecs of Mexico, the Incas of Peru, and the Indians 
of North and South America. With almost unneces- 
sary erudition Professor Frazer piles up proof upon 
proof on this point, though no page is superfluous to 
the reader, whom it fascinates with its marvellous 
record of religion and superstition, tradition, custom, 
and usage amongst all the peoples, ancient and modern, 
of the world. 

The common origin is psychological. The state of 
mind of all primitive peoples without exception is 
similar or the same. They know nothing of natural 
law. Sin, disease, misfortune, poverty, death, all the 
physical processes of the world, are the work of infinite 
demons. There may be a belief in a transcendent God, 
but the real rulers of their lives are the demons, male- 
ficent for the most part and more powerful than the 
good. Life and the prospect of death are an ever- 
present terror. The common need of mitigating this 
terror has put men everywhere on the quest of means 
to expel these demons and their influences. Hence the 
annual ceremonies for expulsion of the demons. 
By naive devices of infinite variety the evils of a 
community are by magical incantation and ritual 
heaped upon some victim which may be driven far from 
the dwellings of men, or transferred to some vehicle 
as a ship or boat set adrift in the ocean or a river, 
or passed on to some article or other which may be 
thrown away. Man has cowered before imaginary 
terrors, but he has always shown remarkable ingenuity 
in devising equally imaginary schemes for getting the 
better of them. 

At the present moment by far the larger part of the 
human race are living under such a scheme of adapta- 
tion to supernatural imaginings. In India go per cent. 
of its population are still at the primitive, animistic, 
fetichistic state before Brahminism. In China and 
Thibet Buddhism has been utilised as the instrument 
of the pre-existing magic. The same is true of 
Mohammedanism in India, Asia Minor, Africa, and 
Arabia. It is true also of the greater number of 
adherents of Christianity in the East and West of 
Europe. The proportion depends everywhere on the 
degree of knowledge of modern scientific teaching as 
to the prevalence of law in the physical world. 
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Medieval Christians used the rites of the Church 
magically in the same way as the Buddhists of Thibet 
do now. ‘The Retormers of the sixteenth century 
were erudite in demonology and in exorcisms, and 
hunted out and slew witches in simple sincerity. How 
much paganism still survives amongst ourselves it were 
well perhaps not to inquire. 

The scapegoat idea is, however, involved in one far 
profounder and more significant still, that of the annual 
sacrince of the man-god which has flourished over 
widely separated parts of the world. In part it is 
intended for the renewal of the vegetative powers of 
nature, and is sometimes a spring, sometimes a harvest 
ceremony. Partly this idea is combined with that of 
the transference of disease and other evils from the 
community to the representative man-god as a scape- 
goat. When the scapegoat pure and simple was a 
human being he was sometimes sacrificed; but 
death was a necessary conclusion when he was invested 
with the character of the man-god. The evidence is 
direct enough of these sacrifices in the ancient festivals 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in Persia, in Asia Minor, and 
especially in those festivals of human sacrifices in 
Mexico amongst the Aztecs of which Professor Frazer 
gives so ghastly a description. From the Saturnalia 
of Rome and the Cronia of Greece the evidence has 
to be constructed with all the art and skill of the 
expert social anthropologist from what we know of 
the ceremonies when they had become exhibitions of 
merely farcical buffoonery. Their former grimness has 
to be restored largely by hypothesis and, in Professor 
Frazer’s own words, gossamer speculation. The 
Carnival is so connected with the Saturnalia. The 
““guy’’ of the Carnival is no other than a direct 
successor of the old King of the Saturnalia, the real 
man who personated Saturn and suffered a real death 
in his assumed character. In the same way it is sought 
to connect the old Twelfth Day festivals, our Lords of 
Misrule, and Abbots of Unreason with the Saturnalia, 
and it is a not less interesting speculation that our 
drama had its origin in those sacrificial tragedies where 
the chief actor, the representative of deity, actually 
laid down his life. 

The most remarkable of these reconstructions by 
Professor Frazer is his attempt to show that the 
dramatic story of Esther, Haman, and Mordecai in the 
Book of Esther, which gives the first account of the 
ancient Jewish festival of Purim, derives from a sacri- 
ficial festival of a man-god in Babylonia. As formerly 
celebrated amongst the Jews it had all the characteristic 
features of the Saturnalian revelry of the mock king. 
Professor Frazer gives some positive reasons for think- 
ing that at the Jews’ representation of the drama of 
Haman and Mordecai a real man may have at one time 
been burned, hanged, or crucified in the character of 
Haman as the man-god was sacrificed in Babylonia. 
So the Roman soldiers on the Danube in the third 
century of Christ revived the tragic realities of the 
original Saturnalia by the immolation of a human 
victim on the altar of Saturn, and in 303 the lot fell 
upon a Christiam soldier, now the martyr St. Dasius, 
who refused to play the heathen god and soil his last 
days by debauchery and was beheaded for his refusal. 

In a former edition of this book there was in the 
text a discussion which is relegated in this third edition 
to a note as an appendix. It relates to a resemblance 
pointed out by an eminent scholar between the treat- 
ment of Christ by the Roman soldiers at Jerusalem 
and the treatment of the mock king of the Saturnalia 
by the Roman soldiers on the Danube. Professor 
Frazer prefers the hypothesis of a closer resemblance 
to the details of the above-named Babylonian and 
Purim observances. We need say no more of this 
hypothesis than what Professor Frazer himself now 
says of it, that it has not been confirmed by subsequent 
research and is admittedly in a high degree speculative 


and uncertain. 5 


**COME TO THE BALL.” 

“The Book of the Ball.” By A. E. Crawley. Methuen. 

5s. net. 
Magee -se0n is nothing, or almost nothing, that Mr. 

Crawley does not know about the ball. As he 
comes of the stock he does—cradled upon chases and 
ted upon the grille so to speak—we were prepared for 
his knowledge of tennis, but he writes with familiarity 
of lawn tennis, cricket, football, golf, croquet, polo, 
pelota, pushball, lacrosse, hockey, baseball, pall-mall, 
rackets, fives, stické, tlachtli, ping-pong, and knur 
and spell! It is frightening. But we detect one grim 
omission. He preserves a silence (which we like to 
think is a guilty silence) on the subject of troco, that 
fine old game. Yes, there is nothing about troco—and 
very little about marbles. 

Apart from these blemishes Mr. Crawley’s book is 
delightful to read and—as may be guessed from what 
we have said—is extraordinarily complete. Those who 
like technical descriptions and odd little drawings to 
illustrate swerves and twists will find plenty to study ; 
for ourselves we think these things are rather futile— 
but there is a taste for them no doubt and such en- 
thusiasts will not be disappointed. To us the more 
interesting chapters are those dealing more generally 
with the ball—as in the comparative powers of bounce 
of almost every conceivable ball, with instances and 
reasons; of the making of balls; of the colour question 
(whether black upon a light background or vice versa 
is better), and other fertile and suggestive questions 
like these. Many apt and unhackneyed axioms are 
borrowed from writers old and new. Thus Sir Isaac 
Newton is called as witness of swerve in a tennis-ball— 
dreadfully technical we are afraid, and of the kind we 
do not approve, but which we are certain is vastly 
after Mr. Crawley’s own heart. And from the moderns 
comes a delightful description by Mr. Burrows (whose 
name we are ashamed to confess is new to us) of the 
vagaries of certain amateur and professional bowls 
players. Of one professional he writes ‘‘ Hart’s style 
is a real study. Down goes his arm with the wood 
. . . the bow! shoots out of his hand smoothly, and 
he is after it, stooping over it and pointing it the 
way it should go. His right index-finger seems 
abnormally long from such frequent use; indeed, as 
the day wore it grew in my imaginative mind as large 
as an old-time finger-post. Beatty dpes not point. He 
follows his wood as keenly and as ‘closely as Hart, 
but he is over it, wriggling and screwing his body 
in the way it should travel. When a wood wavers, 
wobbles and dies slowly Beatty’s body follows its move- 
ments until he appears to be imitating the outlines of 
a corkscrew’’. If there are many Harts and Beattys 
to follow, bowls must be a good game to watch. 

So we commend Mr. Crawley’s book heartily. We 
cannot bring ourselves to think with him, that a cricket- 
ball can be hit as hard with a broomstick as with a 
cricket-bat, nor can we whole-heartedly believe in the 
‘* defective vision ’’ of ‘‘some of the best players in 
all ball games ’’—and of course the omission of troco 
is regrettable. But these shortcomings we can waive. 
Mr. Crawley has given us a learned and fascinating 
book. 


NOVELS. 


“The Coryston Family.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Smith, Elder. 6s. 


GParous people who like their problems and politics 
treated in fiction will find Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new hovel very much to their taste. Skilfully told, 
with characteristic ease of style, it lacks one thing— 
inspiration. It is machine-made. It never stirs the . 
pulses or arouses genuine emotion. We experience a 
certain mild interest in the sayings and doings of, 
for the most part, well-bred people, who flit pensively 
through the pages. But they never quite convey the 


impression of flesh and blood. Their love affairs leave 
us cold. Their troubles touch no sympathetic chord. 
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They do not awaken friendliness. They remain to 
the last more or less shadowy acquaintances. 

‘* The Coryston Family ’’, with every worldly advan- 
tage at its command, was anything but a happy family. 
The trouble arose through the overbearing personality 
of Lady Coryston. Left a widow and in complete 
control of the family fortune, she had a passion for 
politics, which she regarded with intense seriousness. 
She was a Tory, and could brook no opposition—in fact 
she absolutely refused to have social intercourse with 
those who differed from her. When her eldest son 
Lord Coryston becomes a Socialist and Land Nation- 
aliser, she cuts him out of the succession. He proceeds 
to make himself objectionable by settling down in a 
small house near the family place and upsetting the 
tenants by actively promulgating his opinions. Her 
second son, Arthur, his mother’s darling and a rising 
light of the Tory party in the House of Commons, 
disappoints her grievously by falling in love with the 
daughter of the Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
while her only daughter, Marcia, the most sympatheti- 
cally conceived figure in the book, refuses to make the 
match designed for her, preferring a penniless secre- 
tary to the High Church heir to a marquisate. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward will not allow us to have any sym- 
pathy with Lady Coryston in her troubles and dis- 
appointments. She pictures ler as a domineering 
woman who has sacrificed everything to a barren 
intellectualism. 

‘* Sometimes I think ’’, said Coryston, ‘‘ that women 
will play the deuce with politics.”’ 

‘* You mean they’re so unmeasured? ’’ said Lester, 
cautiously. 

‘I say, Lester—if we can’t find generosity, tender- 
ness, an open mind among women, where the devil 
are we going to find them? And politics kill all that 
kind of thing.”’ 

Physician, heal thyself ’’, laughed Lester. 

‘‘Ah, but it’s our business !—our dusty, d——d 
business. We’ve got somehow to push and harry and 
drive this beastly world into some sort of decency. 
But the women !—oughtn’t they to be in the shrine— 
tending the mystic fire? What if the fire goes out— 
if the heart of the nation dies? ”’ 

The moral of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s book seems 
to be that women utterly fail when they interfere in 
politics, and are petty tyrants when left in uncontrolled 
possession of great wealth. Many of the characters nm 
her book have obviously been suggested by living 
politicians. We have, for example, the Chancellor, 
who ‘‘in some symbolic group of modern statuary ”’ 
might have stood for the Third Estate. Lady Coryston 
herself has obviously been suggested by another well- 
known personage of to-day, and other examples may 
be found. 

The love interest of the book is kept in the back- 
ground, and there are few sentimental passages. It is 
only at the end when Lester, the scholar, who has so 
long loved Marcia in secret, at last finds her with 
‘“‘a bewildering though still shy message in her dark 
eyes’, that Mrs. Ward permits herself a characteristic 
comment. ‘‘ Through what doubts and scruples ’’, she 
writes, ‘‘ through what stages of unfolding confidence 
and growing joy their minds passed, and to what end 
it all moved on, let those imagine to whom the purest 
and deepest of human emotions has ever spoken, or is 
speaking now.”’ 


“Set to Partners.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Heinc- 
mann. 6s. 

Mrs. Dudeney is a realist with a taste for dramatic 
scenes. In her new book, while dealing with the family 
life of the Peacheys, who lived over their shop in the 
City before they retired to Brighton, she shows all the 
qualities which we most admire in her work. Their 
vulgarisms affront us brutally, and their gentilities 
annoy us sorely; yet all these things are illustrative in 
the history of nineteenth-century manners. In this 


atmosphere grows up the little Angelina. She is fitted” 


for her heroine’s part by an Irish servant who was once 


in love and is presently going to be a nun, and she is 
perpetually driving away from the social and mental 
grounds of her own people. Angelina’s character 
develops on the most awkward of all lines, for she 
becomes a spiritual mystic without having subdued the 
passions of the flesh. She refuses her chances of mar- 
riage, but for a space of years she lives with a man 
whom the world believes to be her husband, and no 
matrimonial experience could have been more dull than 
her experiment. The coming of a real lover gives her 
some weeks of delirious happiness until fate intervenes. 
The two men of her life are simultaneously caused to 
fail her, for. the one goes blind and the other is struck 
by paralysis, and so at the last we have Angelina work- 
ing to support the pair of them while they sit together 
in the room behind her shop. It is a strange climax 
to a story which had seemed to wander in no particular 
direction, but the situation is not allowed to appear 
ludicrous. Of course, it is the woman’s tragedy, for 
the men have forgotten their rivalry in the fellowship 
of stricken creatures, and their amiable acceptance of 
the horrible position is to her almost the hardest blow. 
The blind lover’s loss of human feeling does not, how- 
ever, strike us as probable. In ‘‘ The Light that 
Failed ’’’ Mr. Rudyard Kipling told us more of the truth 
than this, and we feel that Mrs. Dudeney has here let 
go of reality for the sake of dramatic finish. 


“White Lilac.” By Wynd Strange. 
Evenden. 6s. 


This is a deceptive book. After perusing the first 
page one expects a prunes and prisms, chintz and 
roses, strawberry and baby-ribbon kind of novel, but 
instead it aims at being quite French, and ridiculously 
French at that. ‘* White Lilac ’’, the heroine of Wynd 
Strange’s amateurish effort, is a ‘‘ tweetly pwetty”’ 
kind of girl and a forlorn orphan who so enchants the 
heart of a proSperous business man, Rurik Lyster, 
when entering a train and thanking him for helping 
her in at the last moment, that he determines she 
must be his at all costs and in spite of his wife, the 
cold and comely Maud, who has ‘‘a dazzling skin, 
beautiful yellow hair, and china-blue eyes of a limpid, 
child-like, deceptive simplicity, with the soul of a 
gnat’’! So when Lilac’s brother, Arthur, falsifies an 
account while in the enterprising Mr. Lyster’s employ 
that charming person tells Lilac that he will hush the 
matter up if she will give him a year of her life. And 
he carries her off to a chateau in Brittany and here 
complications arise. There is an overflow of deaths in 
the book. Lilac’s baby dies, Mrs. Lyster, like the 
obliging wife of the French novel, eliminates herself 
by a fall in the hunting-field, but, unlike the French 
novel, Rurik follows her example by motor-car accident 
and leaves Lilac to marry Richard Kingsley. The 
book is ludicrously melodramatic, the style is like a 
woman in hysterics. A picture-palace atmosphere runs 
through the entire story. Here is a sample of the 
style. ‘‘ Briefly thanking Lyster for his assistance, 
Richard Kingsley took up his hat and left the room 
and the house, his footsteps appearing to crush the 
gravel with a swift, angry tread. Lyster’s grim face 
was carved in stone as motionless and alone he ‘stood 
with folded arms and stern, frowning eyes turned 
seawards. ‘Damn!’” 


Murray and 


“ Fascination.’ By Cecil Champain Lowis. Lane. 68 

This is an age of light novels, and the ‘‘ Fascination”’ 
exercised by Mr. Champain Lowis’ book is of the 
lightest and slightest. His heroine is a kind of washed- 
out Bella Donna who shares Tomlinson’s peculiarity 
of having done nothing very good and nothing very 
bad. But that Mrs. Cavisham’s intentions are not 
exactly of a celestial tendency is proved by the dashing 
way in which she is able to fling twelve-foot snakes 
about, and the manner wherein she would have let 
her elderly husband succumb to snake-bite in order to 
flirt with the hero, while she walks about ‘‘ with her 
hands behind her head’? with extreme naturalness, 
The only good pieces are the intimate descriptions of 
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No more monthly payments: 


After 20 December next 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ith edition 


published in 29 volumes by the Cambridge University Press, 
will no longer be sold direct to the public. 


After that date it will be obtainable 
—through booksellers only ; 
—for cash payment only ; 


—at an Increase in price of from £7 5s. to £13 15s. 6d. 


The 11th edition is a new work—z.c., 
it is founded on a fresh survey. Its 
40,000 articles, ranging from 200 words 
(eg., “F ashoda ”) to 180 thousand 
words (e.g., ‘English History”), are 
the result of collaboration between 

1,500 of the first specialists of the day. 


A first payment of 


only 21/ 


secures delivery of the 29 
volumes complete, 


bookcase if desired. 


with 


INDIA PAPER: 
29 quarto volumes : 


1,000 pages each : 
44 million words: 400 plates: 
7,000 other illustrations: 300 
maps: occupying a cubic space 


of ONLY 2 FEET. 


according to the style ot binding. 


The Closing of the Subscription List marks 
the end of an offer made on exceptional terms, direct to 
the public, with the object of popularizing a book of 
universal utility. With a total sale which should, 
before the offer closes, amount to at least 80,000 
copies, the object may be regarded as accomplished, 
and the great work will revert to the ordinary channels 
of trade, ata more normal price (£7 5s. to £13 15s. 6d. 
more) payable, as is the case with other books, in cash. 


t= Conditional Purchase. 


It is not proposed at this late hour to send out any further 
copies of a prospectus which has already been very widely 
distributed. The form of subscription (see the opposite page) must 
now replace the form of inquiry, though specific questions will 
gladly be answered. 


But before the subscription list closes, the publishers are willing 
to meet, in the fullest possible manner, the wishes of those who 
desire a practical acquaintance with the new edition. 


“T do not doubt,” the reader may say, “the intrinsic 
value of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, only my 
capacity to profit by it. Shall J use tt when I have it?” 


No arguments on one side or the other can satisfactorily settle 
this question, to which the only logical reply is ‘* Zry.” 

If you will mark your order form “ Provisional 
Purchase,” the publishers will take back your volumes 
after one month’s use, should you then be willing to 
dispense with them, and will refund 15s. from the 21s. 


sent with your order, retaining 6s. to defray return 
carriage of books and bookcase. 


N.B.—This provision is limited by the number of copies, ready 
printed and bound, available for the purpose, and the publishers 
undertake to accept only immediate orders on this condition. On 
no account will the privilege be extended to those who fail to mark 


their order “ Provisional Purchase.” 
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Increase in price of £7 5s. 


It is only dy taking advantage of all the economies 
incidental to a large and early sa/e that the present low 
price and easy terms have been made possible. The nature 
of these economies, and therewith 


the reasons for an early withdrawal 
may be summarized as follows :— 


1. In manufacturing on a large scale for subscribers within a given 
short period, the publishers can effect a great saving in the cost of 
printing and binding, as in the purchase of paper and leather. 


2. It would be within the mark to estimate at £800,000 the expenses 
incurred before a single copy of the new edition had been completed. 
In respect of so heavy an expenditure, it is evident that purchasers 
before a certain date merit favourable treatment because they give an 
early release to, and a quick return upon, capital outlay. 


Standard price per volume 


Sor previous editions ee 30]- 
Price after Dec. 20 
Present price only lé 


At its present price 


one of the cheapest 
books ever published. 


The new Britannica equals in 
contents 440 books of ordinary 
octavo size—4oo pp. each, with 
250 words to the page. If 50 
such books were taken at the 


marks 3. Of the 51,000 purchasers whose orders had been received by the : 
end of the summer, over 45,000 paid only 21/- with their order, while very low average price of 2/6 
ect to receiving delivery of goods worth over a million and a half sterling. each, and as many as 200 cost 
00k of of on = a only s/- each, and, of the 
nould, a burden unless there xed a definite short period within which the remainder, 100 cost 7/6 and go 
whole business may be confined and all accounts liquidated. 
0,000 cost 12/6, the total cost of such 
or 4. Purchasers before december 2o are entitle to the a vantage a collection would amount to 
’ due to those who respond in large numbers to extensive advertising—a a 
nnels method of sale which proves very economical if it succeeds in doing its £150—about 6 times the 
‘s. 6d, work within a short period. , present price of the new 
cash. 5. Ultimately, however, the book itself is its own most effective Britannica. : 
advertisement, and the early purchaser deserves preferential treatment In fact, the purchaser before 
on this account, also, that the copy which he is quick to secure for December 20. obtains the 
himself becomes a centre from which further orders will result. In the waledit's dine stor of 
80,000 copies which should be distributed before the offer is withdrawn 
urther the publishers will find the best leverage for future sales at the higher 440 ordinary books at the rate 
widely price. of only 1s. 2d. each! 
) must sa Immediate delivery can be given to those who apply at once and thus secure one of the sets ready printed and 
s_will bound. Later subscribers must expect to await the completion of further copies, 
en Form of subscription for the LAST SALE on the instalment sysiem and before the price is raised. 
by a cross x in one of the squares INDIA PAPER IMPRESSION. 
opposite. Full sheepskin (dark green) is recommended as a stron , : i 
ic and handsome binding a very low cost. GER). After 
Ly To THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, FETTER LANE, Lonpon, E.C, | (__] CLotn (18/6a vol) £ 8.4. DEC. 20 
Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 vols. | 29 monthly payments of : : o £1 19 6 
settle pay the balance, if any, in accordance with one or other of the alter- | 4. » » 615 8 ( MOFE, z<., 
nalive methods shown opposite. Cash price... + 2610 6 £34 16, 
1913. FULL SHEEPSKIN (22/6 a vol.) cash only. 
onal 
—— Meme 34 monthly payments of I I 0 £ g 8 6 
4 to Address, 8 ” ” ” ; 3 ; more, 2.é., 

4 h 2 6 £42 I, 
21s. Cash price... cash only. 
turn Occupation {(_} Fut Morocco (29/- a vol.) £12 66 

If you require a bookcase mark a cross x in one of these squares:— | 43 monthly payments of 1 .. : i 
© (1) “Chippendale,” solid mahogany : 57s. cash (or 3 monthly pay- 67 more, z.¢., 
eady ments of 21s. after payments for the book are completed). 4 . : "101 9 | 454 7. 4, 
shers C$ (2) 2-tier, solid mahogany : 35s. cash (2 monthly payments of 21s.). | Cash price... “ae .. 42 1 0/4 cash only. 
On Ninety-five per cent. of those who have already purchased have selected the compact and handy India paper impression. 
nark Should you for any reason contemplate purchasing the thick paper impression, please write for another order form. The price, 


cloth bound, is £25 7s. 6d. (17/6 a vol. as against 30/- charged for previous editions) or 27 payments of 21s. (£7 5s. more 
after December 20, cash payments only). 
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Burma wherein the plot is laid and the strange attrac- 
tion of Ma Kin, the native snake-charmer in black silk 
Chinese trousers with yellow powder on her face and 
inscrutable eyes that suggest the Shwe-Dagon flaring 
‘easterly with a flower in her golden litee’’. Other- 
wise there is a great deal of much ado about nothing 
in the book. 


“The Door that has no Key.” 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


‘* There was a Door to which I found no Key : 
There was a Veil past which I could not see”’ : 


By Cosmo Hamilton. 


old Omar sang already in sunny Khorasan, and now 
in grey, modern London Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, struck 
by the same problem of the human soul standing before 
the locked portal, has presented us with an exception- 
ally brilliant society novel which would be merciless 
if its realism were not all too true. To say it is like 
Mr. Robert Hichens at his best would be but poor 
praise, for it does not strike any of those occasional 
psychological discords of Hichens. The characters of 
Lenham, the magnificent valet, the old duke of sport- 
ing interests, the inane Blossy Verney-Waveney, Jack, 
that strayed Crusader into a world of commerce, Pat 
Mallow the Irishman, the scheming Violet, and little 
Miss Hubbard are all drawn in perfect style; while the 
divorce case, in which several prominent characters 
figure, thinly disguised under the author’s names, is 
an excellent piece of writing. 


“A White Passion.” 
Gardner. 6s. 


Mr. A. B. Teetgen’s ‘‘ A White Passion ”’ is a novel 
with a moral. It describes life in a small colony in 
the great Canadian plains of Alberta and the difficul- 
ties of an English prairie doctor, George Liston, who 
starts a hospital (his ‘‘ White Passion’’) there and 
undergoes many trials to keep it afloat. When one 
reads of the ordeals of the settlers in cases of sickness, 
the trials of the wives and mothers hundreds of miles 
away from any medical aid, one first begins to com- 
prehend the bravery and self-sacrifice of those pioneers 
who turn the waste lands into homesteads. It is a 
book every Londoner should read and appreciate. The 
doctor and Alma Norway, the little hospital matron, 
are not easily forgotten. 


By A. B. Teetgen. Wells 


BOOKS ON ART. 


‘Greek Art and National Life.” By 8. C. Kaines Smith. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In this book, a collection and expansion of lectures delivered 
as extension lectures in London, the thesis is that art reflects 
nature in the sense that the artist is the product of his age. 
And of course such a thesis necessitates at least some inquiry 
into the nature of art. Mr. Kaines Smith distinguishes 
decorative from creative work in that decorative is primarily 
in service to the thing decorated, creative is primarily 
‘‘inspired’’. But then what is ‘“‘inspiration’’? ‘‘It is 
desire to express an idea in service to the gods’’, says Mr. 
Kaines Smith. What, then, of Shakespeare, who sought 
solely to express ideas, moved by his wonder at life? Mr. 
Smith would not, we believe, argue that art which does not 
serve an ideal cannot be great. He would admit, we think, 
that a feeling of reverence for the gods, or the desire to create 
an heroic and a perfectly articulated rather than a senti- 
mental or parochial figure, is valuable to the artist because 
it necessitates a profounder enthusiasm and effort, just as 
oak will absorb more labour than deal, and just as Shake- 
speare’s wonder in life provided sufficient labour for an 
infinite imagination. But would he not admit that in 
criticising actual results we can only take into account the 
imaginative power manifesting itself in rhythm and harmony 
and inventiveness? And if ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ (in his 
use of the words) is to be condemned, is it not because rhythm 
and harmony and inventiveness are not things which can be 
seen in themselves, and the artist needs to see something so 
intensely that his enthusiasm to create it is evoked? The 
immediate point of these comments is that, listening to Mr. 
Smith, we should gather that work is heroic because it repre- 
sents heroism, and articulated because it suggests a sym- 
metrical and living form. On the other hand, Mr. Smith does 


Nisbet 


not land himself in the logical position of those who only 
approve art which serves their own particular gods 
(generally of Egypt), and, believing that art reflects the age, 
ascertain what the age was before they praise the art. Such 
people will prefer the Apollo of Tenea to the works of the 
later Phidias. Mr. Smith at least starts with a definite 
preference for Phidias ; he then makes the separate discovery 
that he also prefers the age of Phidias. But, unfortunately, 
when he expresses his dislike of the Apollo it is because it 
represents a not perfectly articulated type with a too amiable 
face. Is he not, after all, himself referring to ‘‘ natural 
beauty ’’, and is it not both his danger and theirs to attempt 
to impose laws on the artist derived from personal taste or 
philosophical considerations? It is philosophy (culled from 
experience of life) which says that a symmetrical form is 
desirable, and that a too amiable face is undesirable. But 
art does not exist to push home philosophical conclusions. 
His chapter about the influence of climate on colour and 
form is interesting and scientific, and he often makes one 
think. 


“The Antiquary’s Books.” General Editor: J. Charles Cox. 
“ Ancient Painted Glass in England, 1170-1500." By Philip 
Nelson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Nelson’s is a model short text-book for those who want 
information. He treats his periods by centuries, explain- 
ing the different characteristics of each, and the whole thing 
is done in fifty pages with diagrammatic illustrations ; and 
in spite or, perhaps, because of its impersonality, with no 
pedantry. He gives complete county lists of all ancient glass 
to be found in the country, two pages on the restoration of 
glass, and an index. The vast labour going to the 
making of such a sentence as the following needs no com- 
ment: ‘Practically the only domestic glass which now 
remains to us are a few windows of the fifteenth century, 
since all the work prior to that date has, alas! perished.’’ 
In his chapter on ‘‘ The Vicissitudes of Ancient Glass’’ he 
gives some hint of the enormous quantities of ecclesiastical 
glass in possession of which we should now be had it not been 
for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Puritanical 
iconoclasts may admire the practical thoroughness in- 
dicated by the following short paragraph: ‘‘ Aubrey, in 
his ‘ History of Surrey ’, dealing with Croydon, relates that 
‘one Blesse was hired for half-a-crown a day to break the 
painted glass windows at Croydon’. On the other hand, 
Fairfax during the siege of York gave orders that the 
bombardment was to spare the Minster as much as possible. 
The author is descriptive and exegetic rather than critical, 
but occasionally his point of view is indicated. ‘‘ The changes 
which occurred at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
were those of a maturing art... . The stiffness and angularity 
of the figures . . . underwent some degree of development, 
the figures becoming more natural .. . whilst the character 
of the conventional foliage shows already a groping after 
that naturalistic treatment which attained to such happy 
perfection in the succeeding Decorated Style’’. 


“The Art of Silhouette.” Secker. 
net. 

Mr. Coke would claim that this ‘‘ very charming, nor too 
easy, art’”’ is fitted to a lighter treatment than church 
windows ; one cannot help commenting, however, on a sort of 
quasi-facetiousness in his high-spirited personal writing, 
which does not turn his cataloguing into literature. But he 
knows his subject, and a many years’ mania, self-confessed, 
for collecting has sharpened his critical sense. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and well reproduced, though, as one sup- 
poses, this has been an easy matter. Silhouettes, it seems, 
are’much sought after now, and the best silhouettists were 
Edouart, Charles, Miers, and Mrs. Beetham. Phil May did 
a few, and that of Mickiewicz, the Polish poet, isa specimen 
lively enough. The author pays a tribute to Mrs. Jackson’s 
‘“* History ’’, and it is of set purpose that his own contribu- 
tion is not a history. 


“An Artist in Italy.” 
Stoughton. 20s. net. 
‘Italy in the early eighties . . . seemed a long way off 
when each mile was reckoned at a penny, and pence were 
nearly as scarce as patrons in want of a beginner’s work. 
Nevertheless, I got there.’’ Yes, like many another crafts- 
man with patience and perseverance and real love of the 
beauty of nature and previously created art, Mr. Tyndale 
has got there ; and, writing ‘“‘ R.I.’’ after his name, is styled 
an artist. These profusely illustrated guide-books, in big 


By Desmond Coke. 10s. 6d 


By Walter Tyndale. Hodder and 


print on large pages, are popular enough with publishers. 
They are chatty (you may find a round dozen of ‘‘I’s’”’ ona 
page), informative, and refer to such literature as Ruskin’s 
“Stones of Venice’’, Vasari, and the work of John Adding- 
‘This volume is little more than a painter’s 


ton Symonds. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 


NEW NOVELS READY THIS DAY. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


SOMETHING AFAR 


By MAXWELL GRAY. 6s. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Bracknels.” 


THE GENTLE LOVER 


FORREST REID. 6s. 


JUST_ PUBLISHED. 


LORD LYONS 


A RECORD OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 
By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 


With Portraits. In Two Volumes. 30s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘A few biographies—there is rarely more 
than one in any year—stand out as valuable additicns to the world’s stock 
of knowledge, and Lord Newton’s life of his late chief is of this small 
company. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The book is one of signal importance, and 
its long series of unprinted documents form a thrilling and indispensable 
contribution to the history of the nineteenth century. 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF CUM- 
BERLAND. HIS EARLY LIFE AND 
TIMES, 1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHAR- 
TERIS. 12s. 6d. net. 


OF A PENINSULAR 
ETERAN. By the late Lieut.-Colonel JOSEPH 
C.B., K.H. 10s. 6d. net. 


A New Book of Humorous Verse by the Author of ‘ Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 


THE MOTLEY MUSE 


By HARRY GRAHAM. 
With Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 3. GA. net. 


Important Announcements. 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS, 


4TH EARL or CLARENDON 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
In two Volumes. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. SOs. net. 
[Oct. 15. 
Born in 1800 and dying in 1870, it was Lord Clarendon’s lot to wield con- 
agen influence over the course of affairs, being empleyed in a succession of 
hly responsible, and even critical, situations. The chief interest in these 
oe will be found in Lord Clarendon’s private correspondence ; Charles 
Greville and others of his contemporaries often expressed a hope that his letters 
should find their way into liierature. In addition to comments upon public 

events they contain personal gossip of an entertaining sort. 


MEMORIES OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. sy 
Major-General Sir II. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B.  8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

SPLENDID FAILURES. By HARRY GRAHAM, 


Author of “ A Group of Scottish Women,” ‘* The Mother of 
Parliaments,” &c. With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


THE FALL OF PROTECTION. By 
BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE CORINTiliAN YACHTSMAN’S 

HANDBOOK. by FRANCIS B. COOKE. With 


numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 22. 
SIR FREDERICK COWEN’S REMINISCENCES, 


MY ART ano MY FRIENDS. 


By SIR F. H. COWEN. tf Vol., L1Os. Gd. net. 


In this amusing and lively volume Sir Frederick Cowen draws upon his 
ample fund of anecdote concerning the many friends all over the world whom 
~ made in the course of his long and distingu‘shed musical career, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43, Maddox Street, W. 


FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 


AUTUMN LIST 


Just Published. 
Demy 8vo, With forty-one portraits. 7/@ net. 


Pillars of Society 


By A. G. GARDINER, 


Author of “ Prophets, Priests, and Kings.” 

Times.—‘‘ He hits rather harder than Mr. M‘Carthy ; 
he gives one the impression of being more often in earnest ; 
but he has the same happy facility for knocking off a trait 
in a phrase.”’ 


Now Ready. 
Demy 8vo. With six photogravure portraits. 15/- net. 


The Empress 
Frederick : 


A MEMOIR. 


This is the first sincere and complete life of the Empress 
Frederick (sister of King Edward and mother of the Kaiser) 
to appear either in English or German. It will, undoubtedly, 
long remain the standard Biography. 

Times.—" Nothing could be more™ delicate than the 
manner in which the magic element in the Empress 
Frederick's life is brought out in this memoir."’ 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A deeply interesting and convincing 
study of the life and character ot Queen Victoria's eldest 
daughter.’’ 

Morning Post.—'' Free from all suspicion of white- 
washing.’’ 


Shortly. 


Royal 8vo. With many illustrations, some hitherto un- 
published, in colour and black and white. 18 /- net. 
Limited edition, Demy 4to. of 175 copies. 32/- net. 


Phiz and Dickens 


By EDGAR BROWNE. 


The name of Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz'’) will always 
remain intimately associated with that of the great author 
whose best-known illustrator he was. This volume, 
written by his son, contains much new matter of the highest 
interest regarding the Dickens circle, and a great number of 
hitherto unpublished illustrations by “ Phiz.’’ 


Just Out. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Greek Art 
and National Life 


By S. C. KAINES SMITH. 


Observer.—" Fresh, learned, and illuminating.’’ 


WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


22 BERNERS STREET, W. | 
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record of the places he visited while in search of material 
for his professional work ’’—that is modest and unexception- 
able. Venice and Siena are two of the chief places, and Mr. 
Tyndale made many transcripts of their street views and 
interiors. He has an irritating trick, when he has picked out 
his little piece of masonry and street for reproduction, of 
placing a contadina or bambino conspicuously for local 
colour, and the human form he photographs not well. 
Perhaps ‘‘ A Stall at the Rialto, Venice’’, has in it as much 
artistic treatment as any; the ‘‘ Via Capassi”’ is prettily 
selected ; ‘‘ Siena, a city on a hill’’, reminds one that Italy 
is the land of glowing colour; and ‘‘The Salute from the 
Giudecca ’’ reminds one of Turner. Mr. Tyndale is a work- 
man who can handle his tools with delicacy, and that is more 
than one says for many an “R.I.”’ 


“The Wallace Collection.” By Frank Rutter. | Grant Richards. 
2s. net. : 


New information acquired during 1912-13 has made many 
books on the Wallace Collection out of date. Mr. 
Rutter has therefore compiled a handbook which aims at 
presenting in a popular form the results of the most recent 
researches into the history of some of the principal art 
treasures in the Wallace Collection. The little book is well 
illustrated. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Unexpurgated Case against Woman Suffrage.” By Sir 
Almroth 8. Wright. Constable. 2s. 64. net. 


This is a formal expansion of the famous letter of March 
1912: an essay to show how woman is physically, morally, 
and intellectually unfit for the franchise. In a modest 
preface Sir Almroth Wright disclaims authority or proof 
for his conclusions. Let them be accepted, or not, as general 
truths based upon evidence. But the text is in places very 
terrible and very stark. ‘‘One would not be far from the 
truth’’, says Sir Almroth, ‘‘if one alleged that there are no 
good women, but only women who have lived under the 
influence of good men.”” This, of course, is less ferocious 
criticism than it seems. Many of Sir Almroth’s opinions, 
isolated in this way from their context, read like the 
sentences of some dreadful misogynist in a temper. But 
they are rarely as startling as they seem. The above, for 
example, quite naturally drives in the point of Sir Almroth’s 
argument as to the difference between man’s public communal 
morality and woman’s personal morality of the hearth. It 
means simply what Meredith meant when he said that 
woman would be the last creature to be civilised by man. 
Meredith, who worshipped women, said this with an implica- 
tion that woman was, possibly, the nobler for living closer 
tonature than man. In Sir Almroth, putting forward much 
the same idea, we suspect a less boundless worship than that 
which gave to us Meredith’s wonderful gallery of noble and 
lovely women. Every one of Sir Almroth’s pages is vitriol 
for the woman suffragist ; but there is no real offence in these 
pages for men, or women, with brains enough to distinguish 
between what is abstract and what is personal, and with 
humour enough to discount the hearty and occasionally enter- 
taining truculence with which Sir Almroth goes into his 
subject. Such readers will find here the soundest and wisest 
discussion of woman suffrage yet written. Sir Almroth says 
clearly and well—in brutal truth—-what the majority of men 
and women to-day are thinking about the feminist franchise 
agitation. 


“Paul Bourget.” By Ernest Dimnet. Constable. 1s. 


This is a member of Messrs. Constable’s little series of 
modern biographies. M. Paul Bourget’s literary progress is 
here described in an essay of a hundred odd pages, full of 
good criticism. M. Dimnet is the best possible author of 
such a book. He writes excellent English, and thoroughly 
knows modern France. . Here, too, he has a subject to his 
heart. M. Bourget in French letters stands perfectly for 
influences which are leading France to-day into a higher 
patriotism and a better philosophy. M. Dimnet has else- 
where written so excellently of France’s new humanity that 
he was bound to have something worth saying—and to say 
it well—of M. Bourget, whose ‘‘ Le Disciple’? amazed the 
materialists years before M. Bergson had begun to lecture 
upon a soul of goodness in things inanimate. Now, of 
course, M. Bourget feels with the Action francaise. He is 
Royalist and Catholic. That to-day is less surprising than 
was ‘“‘Le Disciple’”’ in 1889. The story of M. Bourget 
is in a way the story of modern France ; and in tracing his 
artistic progress M. Dimnet has undoubtedly written the 
most interesting miniature of this series. 
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Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann.” Edited by 


Ludwig Lewisohn. Secker. 5s. each volume. 


This beautiful English edition of Hauptmann’s plays will 
be noticed at length when the six volumes are complete. 
Two volumes, containing the earlier social dramas, are 
already issued ; we hear that the others will be issued during 
the autumn. We can say already that the format of this 
edition is worthy to be ranked with Mr. Secker’s equally 
beautiful edition of Hankin. The translation, so far as we 
have had time to look into it, is excellent. There is no 
German English here. Of course, the test will come with 
Hauptmann’s later poetic plays. We hope that Mr. Secker 
will succeed in this good work. Hauptmann, easily the first 
of the German dramatists, is too little known in England, 
where he should, before many years have passed, speak to a 
larger audience than Ibsen has ever been able to command. 
When this edition has laid open the treasures of his theatre 
to English readers we will more particularly explain why 
people interested in the modern European theatre can less 
afford to neglect Hauptmann than any living dramatic 
author of to-day. 


“Songs from Books.” By Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 6s 


These are the ‘‘ whifts of song’? Fra Lippo heard. They 
are quick with memory of the life and colour of Mr. 
Kipling’s world, teasing the reader with echoes. Mr. 
Kipling has here collected all the verses and chapter 
headings scattered through his books. Looking them 
through, the mind is tantalised with stories they half 
recall—rapidly, one after another. Every lover of Mr. 
Kipling’s work will like to have this book; to run through 
the verses, letting them jog his imagination into visions 
and dreams of India, Puck’s England, and the Jungle. 
If this volume of verses falls into good hands we foresee 
a pretty thorough re-reading of Mr. Kipling’s tales. 
‘Garden Trees and Shrubs.” Headley. 

12s. 6d, net. 

Mr, Wright has divided his book into three unequal 
parts. In the first part he discusses with taste and a 
feeling for the refinements of his art the beauty and 
value of shrubs and trees in the build of a landscape. 
In the second part he is straitly practical, discussing soils 
and shade and sun and planting and pruning and thinning 
and pests and disease. In the third part he advises 
gardeners upon the selection of their shrubs and trees— 
what kinds are suitable for gardens by the sea, in the 
town, in the country; what shrubs will make hedges or 
go into shady places or in the rock garden. The fourth 
part has a very valuable list in alphabetical order 
of shrubs and trees, with short descriptions and comments 
upon their growth and habit. This is an extremely help- 
ful book as well for gardeners as for all who are 
interested in gardens. The illustrations we like less than 
the text. The merit of the original paintings we cannot 
measure; but their reproductions in colour are often 
garish and blotchy. The laburnum, for example, is 
illustrated in a smudge of yellow that gives no idea of 
the light, dropping grace of this lovely tree. Really 
beautiful illustrations in colour are, however, very rare; 
and these are not comparatively bad examples of their 
kind. 


By Walter P. Wright. 


‘*The Empresses of Constantinople.” By Joseph McCabe. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Joseph McCabe has made another book about cele- 
brated ladies whom scandal has touched with interest. Here 
we stand before ‘‘the long quaint gallery of the Byzantine 
Empresses.”” Mr. McCabe has discreetly re-hashed for 
popular readers the tale of filthy cruelties and violent sex- 
affairs of the Byzantine Court in the period covered by Diehl, 
Schlumberger, and Professor Bury. The attractions of his 
theme are fairly set out, so that the reader who likes this 
kind of thing may start with appetite upon edge for stories 
of circus-girls who wore the purple. As Mr. McCabe points 
out: ‘‘the biographer should not be a moralist’’. We 
allow this; but require on the other hand that the biographer 
should either be sufficiently a scholar to add his mite to our 
knowledge of the world’s history, or a writer with imagina- 
tive gift to call back into life the spirit and pageant of old 
years. Mr. McCabe is, so far as these Byzantine empresses 
reveal him, neither. As an historian he makes no pretence. 


He does not, like some of his class of bookmakers, append 
a list of authorities he has not read, though he does hint in 
his preface at the existence of certain Greek chroniclers 
‘little disposed to speak of imperial women until they 
either misbehave themselves or come to wield a mastery over 
men’’, These chroniclers had, it seems, already acquired 
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HEINEMANN’S 
AUTUMN BOOKS. 


AN UNIQUE BOOK. 
ART IN SPAIN & PORTUGAL. (Ars 


Una Series.) By Marcet DIEULAFoy, Membre de 
l'Institut. With 600 Illustrations and 4 Coloured Plates. 
6s. net. 

“It is packed with information.” —Scotsman. 


A Life of W. T. Stead, by his Daughter. 
MY FATHER: Personal and Spiritual 


Reminiscences. By E. W. STEAD. Illustrated. 10s. 

net. 

“A loyally intimate and therefore permanently valuable 
memoir.” —Glasgow Herald. 


MIRABEAU. By Louis Bartuou, Premier of 
France. Illustrated. 10s. net. 


‘¢Few books of its kind issued in recent years by the 
European Press have surpassed M. Louis Barthou’s ‘ Mirabeau,’ 
a supremely interesting book.” —Sunday Times. 


THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. A Poem by 


JoHN MAsEFIELD, Author of * Dauber,” etc. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AKBAR. A 
Book for Children. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. IIlus- 
trated in Colour by Byam Shaw. 6s. net. 


FIFTY CARICATURES. By Max Berr- 
BOHM. 6s. net. 
All the prominent people in Art, Literature, Society, 
Government, and Affairs. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF 


EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. 5 vols. 
6s. net. each. Now ready. Vol. II., Gossip in a Library. 


THE RENAISSANCE. By Arruur Count 
GoBINEAU. English Edition. Edited by Dr. Oscar 
Levy. 20 Illustrations. 10s. net. 


LOUIS XVI. FURNITURE. With an 


Introduction by S. de Ricci, and 500 Plates. 25s. net. 


LIGHTSHIPS & LIGHTHOUSES. By 


F. A. TaLBoT. With nearly 100 Plates. 6s. net. 


APHRODITE and Other Poems. By 


Joun HELsTON. 5s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE 
GARDEN. By Mary FENOLLOosA. 


THE SEA’S ANTHOLOGY. By Jj. E. 
PATTERSON, Author of Vagabondage,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEWEST 6/- NOVELS. 


THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME 
(Now in its 170th Thousand. ) Hall Caine 


THE DAKK FLOWER John Galsworthy 
THE IN DISCRETIONS OF DR. CARSTAIRS 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA 
Gertrude Hail 


DIANA & TWO SYMPHONIES F, Toye 
LETTERS FROMLABAS Rachel Hayward 
THE PERFECT WIFE Joseph Keating 
THE VICTIMS George Willoughby 
SET TO PARTNERS Mrs. H. Dudeney 
LIBBY ANN Sadie Katherine Casey 
THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS 
Coningsby Dawson 
MARRYING OF HESTER RAINSBROOK 
J. A. Revermort 
A. J. Rees 
F. Tennyson Jesse 


MERRY MARAUDERS 
THE MILKY WAY 


SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST will be sent on 
application to Dept. S.R., 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.O. 
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Bohns 
Popular 


Fecap 8vo. Stro 


| 21, 22. Burney (F.). The Early Diary of Frances Burney | 
| (Madame D'Arblay), 1768-1778. 2 vols. 
23-25. Carlyle. History of the French Revolution. | 
Introduction and Notes by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. 3 vols. 
| 26, 27. Emerson (R. W.). Works. Vol. III.: Society }j 
\ and Solitude—Letters and Social Aims—Addresses. |} 
Vol. IV. : Miscellaneous Pieces. 
28, 29. Fielding (H... Tom Jones. 2 vols. 
\ 30. Jameson (Mrs.). Shakespeare’s Heroines. 
31. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, The Thoughts of. 
32. Mignet. History of the French Revolution, 
from 1789 to 1814. 
33-35. Montaigne. Essays. 3 vols. 
36-38. Ranke. History of the Popes. 3 vols. 
39. Trollope (Anthony). The Warden. 
\ Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 
\\ 40. Trollope (Anthony). Barchester Towers. 


. \\ giving a history of the famous Bohn's / 
Libraries from their inauguration 
to the present day. 


\\.G:BELL AND SONS F 


LONDON, Z 


The Standard Life of Napoleon 
The Life of 


NAPOLEON 


Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE 


Reader in Modern History 
University of Cambridge. 


Now Ready. 
New, Cheaper and 
Revised Editi 


6/- Net, 
1126 pp. 


“Tosay that Dr. J. H. Rose has written 
the best life of Napoleon yet published is 
faint praise.”"—Times. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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the method of the maker of books to-day—extreme reticence 
upon historical events in general, in favour of scandalous 
stories of the Court. We should add that this book of Mr. 
McCabe is very good of its class. He refines the scandal of 
his theme to an extent that shows he might, with some ad- 
vantage to English letters, be better employed than in work 
of this plentiful and disingenuous kind. He has not only 
read the chroniclers in Greek, but has suppressed all the more 
revolting features of his story which the original Greek 
reveals. 


‘Pemba, the Spice Island of Zanzibar.” 
Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

This is Captain Craster’s account of his survey of Pemba, 
a spice island sixty miles north of Zanzibar. It is a 
plain tale of work and inquiry from day to day, with 
occasional discursions into history and manners. His chief 
virtue is to avoid the cheap humour, reflection, and anecdote 
which to-day disfigure the greater body of travel literature. 
Captain Craster’s book is nowhere spoiled in this way; 
nor is its value entirely negative. As a faithful account 
of work in an island virtually unvisited and unknown it 
adds a small corner of the world to our knowledge. There 
are some excellent photographs. Captain Craster evidently 
has none of the travelling photographer’s mania. The 


By J. E. E. Craster 


pictures inserted into this book are pertinent and 
interesting. 
“Aviation.” By Algernon E. Berriman. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


To write of flight scientifically but to avoid the grosser 
technicalities that put off the reader who is not an 
engineering specialist is Mr. Berriman’s problem. Wholly 
to write in plain English upon scientific subjects is im- 
possible; but undoubtedly there are many scientists who 
exaggerate the necessity for their jargon and shut their 
books unnecessarily to the ordinary curious man. Mr. 
Berriman opens his expert knowledge for all who care 
to take a little pains. The technique of flying cannot be 
discussed without talk about span, chord, and gap; about 
wing-warping and side-slips. But here is no wilful 
obfuscation; and Mr. Berriman packs his best learning 
into appendices. We feel sure that many readers—apart 
from the specialist who will pore on Mr. Berriman’s 
hieroglyphics and tables—will look into these pages with 
pleasure. ‘The fascination of flight is felt by thousands 
to-day. Few who have seen one of M. Blériot’s beautiful 
machines come lightly to earth can resist a desire to know 
something of the principles and practice of flight. In this 
= of Mr. Berriman you may dip or go deep, as you 
please. 


“A Soldier’s Diary.” By M.C. Jackson. Max Goschen. 10s. 6d 


This is a new departure. It is the plain, unvarnished 
story of a non-commissioned officer, told from his letters and 
sketches written and drawn during the South African war. 
It has no pretence at literary style, although it is grammati- 
cal. But as a real touch of nature, it has a force which 
makes it of interest. Neither has the author any concep- 
tion of the art of drawing. Still, his rough sketches will 
illustrate what he means. Altogether it isso novel a venture 
that it is well worth perusing. 


Macmillan's Shilling Theological Library.—‘‘ The Candle of the 
Lord’’, by Bishop Phillips Brooks ; ‘‘ Sixteen Village Sermons”’, 
“Discipline of the Christian Character”, by Dean Church ; 
“Sermons on the Books of the Bible”, by Professor Hort; 
* Personality, Human and Divine’, ‘‘ Divine Immanence ”, by 
Dr. J. B. Illingworth; “Village Sermons’, ‘‘Good News of 
God’, by Charles Kingsley; ‘‘ Faith and Modern Thought”, 
by William Temple; ‘‘ The Gospel of the Resurrection”, by 
Bishop Westcott; “The Faith of a Christian’’, by Bernard 
Lucas; ‘‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia”, Anonymous. Macmillan. 
1s. each. 

This series will enable many a man to think with other 
men whose minds are larger than his own. Few of these 
works have appeared at so cheap a price hitherto, and 
although the colour of the cloth binding is very unattractive, 
the writers and their subjects will command the attention 
of very many who have not been able to afford the earlier 
and more expensive editions. The type is mostly leaded, 
which makes the books easy to read—with the exception 
of “‘ The Faith of a Christian ’’—and the paper is a pleasant 
white. The revived interest in the Science of Theology makes 
the publication of this series timely. None of the works 
can be said to be quite out of date, though Dean Church’s 
‘Village Sermons’’ might have been replaced by a work of 
more importance; and Bernard Lucas’ work, hitherto 
anonymous, has already been published at 6d. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Macmillan’s list of forthcoming books includes 
in the department of biography and history ‘‘ The Life of 
Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton”’, by his grandson; a 
sumptuous edition in six volumes, uniform with the illus- 
trated edition of Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
People”’, of Macaulay's ‘‘ History of England’’, edited by 
Professor C. H. Firth: ‘‘ The Life of Florence Nightingale”’, 
by Sir Edward Cook; ‘Fifty Years of My Life’’, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, who also contributes an introduction to 
‘‘Hungary’s Fight for National Existence’’, a history of 
the great uprising led by Francis Radoczi II. in 1703-1711, 
by Baron Hengelmiiller. Still another edition of Tennyson 
is announced, the special feature of this being that the reader 
will get, for the first time in a single volume, not only the 
complete works, but also a special memoir written by the 
present Lord Tennyson and the author’s notes, which have 
hitherto only appeared in the Eversley edition. Of illus- 
trated books, a new edition of the ‘‘ Just So Stories’’ is 
promised, with twelve additional illustrations in colour by 
Joseph M. Gleeson, and an essay on ‘‘The Art of Botti- 
celli’’, by Mr. Laurence Binyon, with twenty-three collotype 
reproductions of the artist’s work. Special interest will 
attach to the new volume in the ‘‘ Highways and Byways ”’ 
series—‘‘ Highways and Byways in the Border’’, written 
by the late Andrew Lang and his brother, and illustrated 
by Mr. Hugh Thomson. In fiction, besides a volume of 
stories by Mr. Thomas Hardy, bearing the somewhat 
cumbrous title ‘‘ A Changed Man, The Waiting Supper, and 
Other Tales, concluding with the Romantic Adventures of 
a Milkmaid’’, the more important are ‘‘ The Custom of 
the Country ’’, by Mrs. Wharton; ‘‘ Here are Ladies’’, by 
Mr. James Stephens, the author of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold ”’ ; 
and a new story by Miss Florence Montgomery. 


Constable and Co.’s list includes “The Life of 
Charles Eliot Norton’’, from his letters and note-books ; 
‘‘The Diary of Li Hung Chang’’; ‘Letters and Recollec- 
tions of Alexander Agassiz’’; ‘“‘The Secret History of the 
Balkan War”’, by Lieut.-Colonel R. Rankin, who was the 
special war correspondent of ‘“‘The Times” with the 
Bulgarian forces ; and ‘‘ The Hapsburg Monarchy ”’, by Mr. 
Wickham Steed, who was until recently ‘‘The Times” 
correspondent in Austria-Hungary. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
admirers and detractors will alike look forward to his new 
volume of plays, which is to be called ‘‘ Misalliance’’, and 
is to include a ‘Preface on Parents and Children”’ ; 
‘“‘ Misalliance’’; ‘‘ Preface on Shakespear’’; ‘‘The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets’’; and ‘‘ Fanny’s First Play ”’. 


Two books in Messrs. George Bell and Sons’ list will be 
of special interest to readers of the ‘Saturday Review ’’— 
a study of ‘‘Richard Wagner, Composer of Operas”’, by 
Mr. John F. Runciman, and ‘‘ The Comedy of Manners’’, 
a history of the so-called Restoration Drama, by Mr. John 
Palmer. Other important announcements are a beautifully 
illustrated book on ‘‘Old English China’’, by Mrs. 
Willoughby Hodgson ; ‘‘ Toryism’’, a political dialogue, by 
Mr. Keith Feiling, with a foreword by Mr. F. E. Smith; 
“King’s College Lectures on Colonial Problems”, with a 
preface by the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies; ‘‘ Imperialism and Mr. Gladstone, 
1876-1887’, and ‘‘ The King’s Government ’’, by Mr. R. H. 
Gretton ; a series of studies entitled ‘“‘ Imperial History ”’, 
by Mr. Walter Frewen Lord; and ‘‘ Horace Walpole’s 
World ’’, a study of Whig society in the eighteenth century, 
by Miss Alice Greenwood. 


Messrs. Blackwood’s new books this autumn _ include 
biographies of Madame Necker, by Mr. Mark Gambier 
Parry ; of Sir William Arrol, by Sir Robert Purvis; of Sir 
Alfred Lyall, by Sir Mortimer Durand; and Lord 
Ardwall, by Mr. John Buchan. 


Mr. Heinemann announces several handsome gift-books— 
‘‘ Arthur Rackham’s Picture Book’’, with an introduction 
by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch; ‘‘ Mother Goose: The Old 
Nursery Rhymes ’’, also illustrated by Mr. Rackham ; ‘‘ The 
Story of Chanticleer’’, adapted from the French of M. 
Edmond Rostand by Mrs. Hann, and illustrated by Mr. 
J. A. Shephard ; and “‘ Blossoms from a Japanese Garden ’’, 
by Mary Fenollosa, with twenty plates in colour by Japanese 
artists. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has ready for publication “The Life 
and Letters of George Villiers, Fourth Earl of Clarendon”’, 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell; ‘‘A Civil Servant in Burma”’, 
by Sir Herbert Thirkell White, until recently Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma; ‘‘ Memories of a Soldier’s Life’’, by 
Major-General Sir H. M. Bengough ; ‘‘ The Fall of Protec- 


Messrs. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 
THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


AMERICA. Their Resources, Industries, Sociology, 
and Future. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, C.E., 
F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. Square demy 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME, By EUGENE 
FROMETIN. Translated from the French. With 
Coloured and Half-tone Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND THOUGHT IN JAPAN. By OKA- 
KURA-YOSHISAB URO, Professor at the Higher 
Normal School, Tokyo. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THE GARDEN CITY. A or! in the Develop- 
ment of a Modern Town. C. B. PURDOM. 
With special Appendices on Land , nol Small Hold- 
ings, &e., by HAROLD CRASKE, CECIL HARMSWORTH, 
RAYMOND Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., &c. With Four 
Coloured Illustrations by T. FRIEDENSON, and over 200 
Photographs, Plans, &c. Square demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 

KOREAN FOLK TALES : IMPS, GHOSTS, AND 
FAIRIES. Translated for the first time from the Korean 
of Im Banc and Y1 Ryuk by JAMES S. GALE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FISHING STORIES. Edited by 
F. G. AFLALO. With Illustrations in Colour and in 
Photogravure. Demy 4to, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 
5s. net each volume. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
LYRIC POETRY. By ERNEST RHYS. ‘ 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By Pror. GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, LL.D., University of Edinburgh. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND SCHOOLS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. JAMES SETH, M.A. 


ENGLISH EPIC AND HEROIC POETRY. By 
Prof. W.°. MACNEILE DIXON, M.A., University of 
Glasgow. 


THE COLLECTION GALLIA. 


EDITED BY DR. CHARLES SAROLEA, 


A SERIES OF FRENCH LITERARY MASTER- 
PIECES, 


Beautifully printed and bound, with Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. 


FIRST VOLUMES. 
BALZAC. Contes Philosophiques. Introduction 
de PAUL BOURGET. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. Poesies Nouvelles. 
PENSEES DE PASCAL. Texte de BRUNSCH- 


VIGG. Preface de Emite Bovurrovux. Introduction 
de Victcr GIRAUD. 


LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES. Par Madame de 
la FAYETTE. Introduction par Madame Lucig FELIx 
FAuRE-GOYAU. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. La Tentation de 
Saint-Antoine. Introduction par EMILE FAGUET. 


MAURICE BARRES, L’Ennemi des Lois. 
F’cap 8vo. cloth, is. net. 
Send post card for PROSPECTUSES and for 
NEW AUTUMN LIST. 


| 
| 
| 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 
24 Aldine House, Bedford Street. 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


*,* Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd., ‘will be pry to send 
gratis and post free their Catalogues of General Literature 
_and Christmas Gift Books « on receipt of a | post card. 


A NE Ww COLOUR E BOOK BY FLORENCE HARRISON 


EARLY POEMS OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


Illustrated in full colour and line by FLORENCE HARRISON. 16 
Coloured Plates and 12 in Black and White, with decorative head- 
ings and tailpieces. Large 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top> 12s. 6d. net. 
A new colour book by Miss Florence an event of 


Harrison is always 
importance ; her brilliant record in the past has tooughs her right to the frent 
rank of illustrators. 


Garden Work: a Book for Garden Lovers 
po al = ere GOOD, F.R.H.S. With 8 Plates in Colours and many 
other Illustratiens. Large crewn 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 5s, net. 
** A book which the amateur could seldom open without finding profitable 
information from its pages.” —/Journal of Horticulture. 


Scientific Method: its Philosophy and its Practice. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. Super-crown 8vo, 6s. 

This résumé of philosophic principles and review of the development of 

Scientific Method should be found invaluable by all who are interested in the 

methodical procedure of scientific investigation. 


A New Shakes n Dictionary: a Com- 
ma Explanatory Glossary to the Plays and Poems, with Definitions and 
am Quotations. By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., 

iS. net. 
‘In looking through Mr. Cunliffe’s nat we have met mueh that shows how 
careful and thorough his survey oe bese. Mr. Cunliffe’s book should give 
pleasure to all S 


Landmarks in English Industrial History. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., sometime Fellow of 
Jesus ar Cambridge, Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, 


Author of ‘A Brief Survey of British History,” &c. New Edition; 
thoroughly Crown 8vo, 368 pages, 


BEAUTIFUL 8) SWITZERLAND. 


A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 
Bound in boards, with coloured panel; each volume containing 12 full-page 
illustrations in colour. Fcap. 4te, ZS. net each. 


The following two volumes are now ready : 
LUCERNE. CHAMONIX, 
Described and illustrated by Described and illustrated by 
G. FLEMWELL. G. FLEMWELL. 
Other volumes are in preparation. 
BB. Suntns Prospectus, Illustrated in Colours, will be sent on receipt 


of post 
BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 
Monographs of Historic Towns and Places, written b Mr awe Auten 
and Iliustrated in Colour by E. W. HASL LEHU 
Each volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is 7 bound. 


in Picture Cover. 
Small ato. 2s, net each. 
just ready. 
WARWICK EAMINGTON. 


BATH WELLS (Shortly). 
Full List ot the Series | post yes on application. 


Pioneers of Empire Series. 


Prepared under the editorship of Sir G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. The fellowing volumes, from the pen ir Harry 
Jounston, and Illustrated with betneees in Colour ty in Black and 


White, are now issued : 
Pioneers in Canada Pioneers in Australasia 
Pioneers in West Africa Pioneers in India 

Pioneers in Tropical America Ploneers in S South Africa 


is. each. Other volumes will 


Triumphs of Enter 


A new series of books whi 


terprise. 
recount the fascinating story of the 
of human ent , and set forth attractively 

ls of science and of nature. This Year's volumes, written by 
CYRIL “HALL, and | and profusely illustrated are : 


Conquests of Engineering. Wood and What we Make of It. 
of Transport. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. Other volumes in preparation. 


A Posy of Pleasant Delights for Children 
Gathered from the “‘ Golden Garden” by A. E. ROUSE and W. H. D. 
ROUSE. Feng. 8vo, daintily bound, 1s. 6d., cloth; 3s. 6d. net, leather. 


Two Stirring New Books by oo F. &§. BRERETON 


With Welling ton in : A Story of the 
Peninsula. ory wituas RAINEY, R.I. Large Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine 

A capital military stor fp the se ta of which coincides with the cen- 
tenary of the Peninsular 


The Great Airship. Illustrated by C. M. Pappay. 
Low crown 8vo, cloth exten, olivine edges, 5s, 


Through Veld and Forest: An African Story. 
Illustrated by Arc. Wess. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine, 5s. 


Turned Adrift: An Adventurous Voyage. Lllus- 
mat by Edward S. Hodgson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 


London ; BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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tion’, by Mr. Bernard Holland, a political-historical study 
of the great change which took place in British commercial 
and financial policy mainly between the years 1840 and 
1850; and ‘‘Thirty Years in Kashmir’’, by Dr. Arthur 
Neve, the head of the Mission Hospital at Srinagar. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall announce the first volume of 
‘©A History of the French People”, by Mr. Hilaire Belloc ; 
‘*The Journal of a British Chaplain in Paris during the 
Peace Negotiations of 1801-2’’, from the unpublished 
manuscript of the Rev. Dawson Warren, edited by Mr. 
A. M. Broadley; ‘‘ History and Methods of Ancient and 
Modern Painting’’, by Mr. James Ward; ‘The Trade of 
the World’’, by Mr. James Davenport Whelpley ; and a 
goodly array of novels. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent. and Sons announce a third edition of 
the translation of M. Emile Male’s study of ‘‘ Religious Art 
in France of the Thirteenth Century ”’ ; an abridged transla- 
tion of the ‘‘ Denkmaler griechischer und rémischer Skulp- 
tur’’ of Furtwangler and Ulrichs; a new edition of Street’s 
‘‘Gothie Architecture in Spain’’, still the source of most 
books on Spanish architecture ; ‘‘ The Garden City’’, by Mr. 
C. B. Purdom; ‘‘A Book of Fishing Stories”, by distin- 
guished anglers, edited by Mr. F. G. Aflalo; a study of 
Wagner by Mr. Ernest Newman; and several ‘‘colour”’ 
books and books for children. 


Messrs Duckworth and Co. announce an edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘‘The Happy Prince, and Other Stories’’, illus- 
trated by Mr. Charles Robinson ; ‘‘ The Gathering of Brother 
Hilarius’’, by Michael Fairless, illustrated by Miss Eleanor 
Brickdale ; ‘‘ From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile’’, 
by Adolf Friedrich Duke of Mecklenburg; a second impres- 
sion of Mr. Price Collier’s ‘‘Germany and the Germans ”’ ; 
and modern plays by Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
Strindberg, and others. 

Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons will publish another sociologi- 
cal study by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, entitled ‘‘ How the 
Tabourer Lives ’’ ; a book on the Panama Canal by Mr. T. 
Saxon Mills; a selection of gift and prize books and 
numerous additions to the Shilling Library, the Encyclopedic 
Library, their French and Spanish collections, and their 
Sevenpenny Library. 

Wessrs Blackie and Son’s announcements comprise a long 
list of illustrated books for juvenile readers—including two 
new stories each by Captain Brereton and Mr. Harry 
Collinewood—and four new colour books—‘' The Early Poems 
of William Morris ’’. illustrated hy Miss Florence Harrison : 
‘Beautiful Ireland ’’, by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, illustrated 
by Mr. Alex. Williams; and two more volumes in the 
companion ‘‘ Beautiful England ”’ series. 


Meesrs. ‘J. Nisbet and Co. announce “A Memoir of the 
Empress Frederick ’’: ‘‘Phiz and Dickens’, by Edgar 
Browne. the son of Phiz: ‘The Round Table ’’, essays and 
reviews by James Russell Lowell which have never hitherto 
heen issued in book form; and a beautiful edition of R. M. 
Ballantyne’s famous story, ‘‘ The Coral Island ’’, fully illus- 
trated in colour by Mr. Septimus E. Scott and with a preface 
by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


Messrs. George Allen and %o.’s list includes an_ exhaustive 
work on ‘‘Hans Holbein the Younger’’, by Mr. Arthur B. 
Chamberlain, Assistant Keeper of the Corporation Art 
Gallery, Birmingham; ‘‘ Winter Sports in Switzerland ’’, 
hy Mr. E. F. Benson; ‘‘ Wookey Hole: Its Cave and Cave 
Dwellers’’. by Mr. Herbert FE. Batch: a volume on “ Old 
Rerkshire’’ in the series of ‘‘ Memorials of the Counties of 
England’’, and two additions—Kent and Sussex, each in 
two volumes—to the series of ‘‘ Connty Churches’’; and a 
new edition of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ My Dog”’. translated by Mr. 
Teixeira de Mattos, and illustrated by Mr. Cecil Aldin. 


The most important item in the announcements of Messrs. 
Ferbert Jenkins. Itd.. is “My Memories”, hy Tord 
Suffield. who was in close personal attendance upon King 
Fdward for nearly forty years. The book has an introduc- 
tion by Lord Charles Beresford. 


Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s list of theological works includes 
three new volumes in ‘‘ The Short Course’’ series—‘‘ A 
Mirror of the Soul: Studies in the Psalter’’, by Canon 
Vauchan. of Winchester ; ‘‘ The Divine Drama of Job’’, by 
the Rev. Charles F. Aked, of San Francisco ; and ‘‘ The Story 
of Joseph’’, by Professor Adam C. Welch. of Edinburgh. 
There is also to be a new series entitled ‘‘ The Greater Men 
and Women of the Bihle’’; and other volumes nearly ready 
are ‘‘The Epistle of Priesthood: Studies in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews’’, by Professor Alex. Nairne; and “‘ Fzra and 
Nehemiah ’’, by Professor L. W. Batten, in the “ Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary ’’. 


George Allen & Co.’s 


New Books. 


HANS HOLBEIN 
THE YOUNGER. 


By A. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Assistant Keeper of 
the Corporation Art Gallery, Birmingham. 
With 252 Illustrations, including 24 in colour. 
Demy 4to. Cloth. 2 Volumes. £3 38. net. 


BY E. F. BENSON. 
WINTER SPORTS 
IN SWITZERLAND. 


With 12 Colour Plates by C. FLEMING-WILLIAMS, 
and 47 full-page Illustrations in Half-tone. Crown 4to, 
Cloth. 15s. net. 


BY COL. R. H. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
THE TRAFALGAR ROLL. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
5s. net. 


BY PAUL GAULTIER. 
THE MEANING OF ART. 


Translated by H. and E. BALDWIN, with 28 full- 
page Illustrations and Preface by M. EMILE BOUT- 
ROUX. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ss. net. 


BY STRINDBERC. 


ZONES OF THE SPIRIT. 
HISTORICAL MINIATURES. 


With Portrait of Strindberg. 
Translated by CLAUD FIELD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. &s. net each. 


BY C. E. RAINE. 
THE REAL LLOYD GEORGE. 


Foolscap 8vo. Cloth. 18, net. 
3rd Impression (11th Thousand). 


BY J. REDWOOD ANDERSON. 
FLEMISH TALES. 


A Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3g. 6d, net. 


BY PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D., Lirr.D. 
RHESUS OF EURIPIDES. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2S, net ; paper covers, 1g, net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY CEORCE FORD. 


THE HOOP OF GOLD. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 6s. 


BY M. MAETERLINCK. 


MY DOG. 


Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, with 
6 Colour Plates by CECIL ALDIN, 
New Edition. Pott 4to. Cloth, 38, 6d. net. 


LONDON: 
GEORGE ALLEN & CO., Ltd., 44-45 RATHBONE PLACE. 
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THE NELSON 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Now Ready. 


THE MARQUIS 
OF MONTROSE 


JOHN BUCHAN. 


and 11 maps and Plans of Battles. Cloth, gilt top. 
7s. 6d. net. 


‘* Mr. Buchan has written a brilliant and sympathetic sketch of Mont- 
rose, ful of information, and distinguished both by its style and by its 
insight.”""— THE 

‘* We commend Mr. Buchan’s book as a "T° sound piece of 
historical work, well written."—7HE ATHENA UM. 

‘* His study of Montrose’s career—sympathetic, broadminded, distin- 
guished, persuasive—is also workmanlike, and its brilliance is the brilliant 
use of the commonplace tools of the industrious student. He has touched 
and adorned a subject which goes to the very heart of Seventeenth Century 
Scottish history." —-THE SPECTATOR. 


With 16 full-page illustrations in Photogravure 


THE GREAT ARMADA 


RICHARD HALE. 
Cloth, gilt top. Fully illustrated. Ss. net. 


"Tt deserves commendation for the workmanlike and careful way in 
which it is told."—-THE TIMES. 

“‘ We cordially recommend Mr. Hale's work ; it is a most useful con- 
tribution to the history of a critical period, presented in a particularly 
interesting and readable manner. It points many morals, which we should 
do well to take to heart to-day. The progress of the Armada campaign is 
very well shown in a series of maps and plans, carefully drawn from the 
best information available."— THE STANDARD. 


NELSON LIBRARIES. 


— 


New Volumes. Just Ready. F 
FOREST FOLK. JAMES PRIOR. 7d. Net. 
POVERTY: A STUDY OF TOWN LIFE. 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 1/= Net. 
Collection Nelson (Freach). 
LA CROISEE DES CHEMINS. 
HENRY BORDEAUX. /« Net. 
Coleccion Espaiiola Nelson. 
LA HERMANA SAN SULPICIO. 1/= Net. 


Books in General Literature 
2/= net. 
New Volume ready October 15th. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS, 1913-1914. 


Previously issued. 
THE FOUR MEN 
FOUR FRENCH ADVENTURERS Stoddard Dewey 
THE PATH OF SOCIAL PROGRESS Mrs. G. Kerr 
THE CABIN Stewart E. White 
THE AWAKENING OF ENGLAND F. E. Green 
RECIPES FOR HIGH-CLASS COOKERY 
THE CITY OF THE WORLD Edwin Pugh 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES IN A KETCH 
Captain R. Du Baty 
Dr. Chalmers Watson 
Lionel James 


Hilaire Belloc 


THE BOOK OF DIET 
WITH THE CONQUERED TURK 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM C. Sarolea 
THE LAND OF FOOTPRINTS Stewart E. White 
THE PANAMA CANAL J. Saxon Mills 


HOW THE LABOURER LIVES _ B. Seebohm Rowntree 
*,* On sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh. 


Ducxwortu’s New Books. 


A Wonderful Travel Book. 


From the Congo 
to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By H.H. the DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. 


With 514 Illustrations in colour and in black-and-white, 
from photographs and drawings. Twe vols, 32s. net. 


‘A marrative full ef fascination te all who enjey a tale 
of travel and adventure.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 

‘* These two handsome velumes are of absorbing interest 
througheut. Goed maps and abundant photographic illus- 
trations, added to mest admirable coloured plates, bring 
the brillianey and reality ef African life te the reader 
with a ferce and success seldem equalled in works ef 
travel.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Germany and the Germans 
By PRICE COLLIER, 


Author of “England and the English,” “The West ia 
the East.” 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


“The most informing and the most interesting book 
on Germany.”— Spectator, 


Men of Mark 


By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 


A volume containing Thirty-three Photogravure Por- 
traits of eminent authors and artists of to-day. 25s. net. 


Eden Phillpotts’ New Plays. 


The Shadow 
The Mother 


Cloth, 2s. net each; paper covers, 1s. 6d. net each. 


(Shertly 


John Galsworthy’s New Play. 


The Fugitive A Play in Four Acts 


Cloth, 2s. net ; paper covers, 1s, 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


A New Novelist. 


Five Years and a Month 
By Mrs. MORRIS WOOD. — Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Novel of the Play. 


Collision By BRIDGET 


A New Novel. 
By the Author of “‘ Three Weeks.”’ 


The Sequence (195-1912) 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 370 pages, 6s. 


| buckworr H & CO., Covent Garden, Londen, 


~ 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Robert W. Chambers, Fully illustrated 

CMARLES DANA GIBSON. 6s. 
A love-story of fashionable Society. A plea for a life un- 
spoiled by luxury and a warning against low moral standards 
for men and women. [Ready Shortly. 


DEGARMO’S WIFE 
David Graham Phillips. 6s. 
Studies of the modern American woman by the author of 
‘* The Husband’s Story.” 


THE SILENT BATTLE 
George Gibbs. 6s. 
The dramatic and powerful story of a young man’s struggle 
to overcome an inherited failing. He wins a glorious 
victory and a woman’s love. 


THE SOUTHERNER 
Thomas Dixon. 6s. 
A powerful romance of Abraham Lincoln, the Southerner. 
An amazing historic revelation, into which is woven a 
delicate love story. 


MR. PRATT’S PATIENTS 
J.C. Lincoln. 6s. 
Those who have made Mr. Pratt’s acquaintance will read 
this new book with avidity. Those who have not may with 
confidence be promised a rare and refreshing treat. 


VERONICA Florence M. Kingsley. 6s. 
The life of Veronica, a princess attached to the Court of 
Herod. The author’s earlier novel, ‘‘ Titus, a Comrade of 
the Cross,” sold over a million copies. 


THE STRANGE CASES OF DR. 

STANCHON Josephine D. Bacon. 6s. 

The unusual cases encountered by Dr. Stanchon puzzle 

famous scientists and reveal some of the secret dramas of 
modern life. 


THE BISHOP’S PURSE 
Cleveland Moffett and Oliver Herford. 6s. 
How a clever woman thief stole it, and what happened. 


THE AMIABLE CRIMES OF DIRK 

MEMLING Rupert Hughes. 6s. 

Dirk Memling is an unusual thief with unusual aims. His 
robberies are the most daring and ingenious imaginable. 


ALL THE DAYS OF MY LIFE: 
The Autobiography of Amelia E. Barr. 
Illustrated, cloth, gilt — 12s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Barr tells the wonderful story of her life with appealing 
frankness and directness. 


JUNGLE DAYS The Experiences of 2 Woman 

Doctor n India. Arley Munson, M.D. With 

28 Illustrations, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

The record of a woman’s work among the natives told with 

intense sympathy and witha human touch which makes it 
irresistible reading. 


TWO ON TOUR IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Anna Wentworth Sears. Coloured Inlay on 
Cover and 30 Illustrations, cloth, 8vo, gilt top. 

Ts. 6d, net. 
A bright and breezy account of a journey to the Panama 
Canal, to Ecuador, Peru and Chili, through South America to 
Madeira. A jolly travel book of exceptional interest. 


THE UNREST OF WOMEN 
Edward Sandford Martin. 
Cloth 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
An able book dealing with woman’s rights in a delightful 
manner. The author shows clearly that the cure for the 
unrest is something other than politics or legislation. 


WOMAN IN SCIENCE 
With an Introductory Chapter on Woman’s Long Struggle 
for Things of the Mind. Hi. J. Mozans. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, gilt top. 10s. 6d. net. 
The author has endeavoured to give a place to every woman 
of distinction in science, and for those interested in the cause 
of suffrage it is a fountain of inspiration. 


25 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


BLACKWOODS’ 
FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
NOVELS 


New Cabinet Edition, in 17 Volumes, at One Shilling 
net per Volume, cloth gilt. 


Messrs. Blackwood are the only publishers of the 
complete works of George Eliot, and for the first time a 
set of all the novels is to be had at One Shilling net per 
Volume. For value and get up the Edition has not been 
excelled. The first five volumes are now ready. 


Adam Bede. 2 Vols. Scenes of Clerical 
The Mill on Life. 2 Vols. 

The Floss. 2 Vols. Romola, 2 Vols. 
Silas Marner. Felix Holt. 2 Vols. 
The Lifted Vout. Vol. Middlemarch, 3 Vols. 
Brother Jacob. Daniel Deronda. 3 Vols. 


The Silent India. Being Tales and 

Sketches of the Masses. By Lieut.-Colonel 

S. J. THOMSON, C.I.E., I1.M.S. With Illustrations. 
6d, net. 

** Well informed, well written, and exceedingly interesting. oe 


A very real and significant picture of contemporary Indian life.” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


Sir William Arrol. a Memoir. By 
Str ROBERT PURVIS, M.A., LL.D., Formerly 
M.P. for Peterborough. 5s. net. 


Madame Necker. Her Family and her 
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consider ’’ the question, and so I make him a present of 
three different specimens of this very useful form of 
expression. Surely no person of any poetic taste can 
possibly object to Matthew Arnold’s beautiful line : 


‘* The will to neither strive nor cry ’’. 


Personally I see no more objection to the phrase ‘‘ to 
truly love ’’’ than I do to Shakespeare’s words ‘‘ to be 
truly touched with love’’; and I prefer ‘‘O still re- 
member me!’’ to ‘‘O remember still me!’’ To still 
remember my friends in the hour of need is what I hope 
always to do. 

Faithfully yours, 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW. 
2 October 1913. 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ H. O. T. I.”’ will find an 
example of a split infinitive occurring in seventeenth 
century literature in the first verse of a little poem by 
Herrick, entitled ‘‘ To Blossoms’’. The line is ‘‘ To 
gently blush and smile ’’. 
Yours faithfully, 
L. T. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. S. R.] 


PEARLS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


88 Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, W., 
22 September 1913. 


Sir,—The paragraphs concerning pearls and the 
superstition that they are the symbols of tears and 
weeping attached to their “‘orient globes’’ in your 
issue of 20 September interested me greatly. 

As far as I remember, it was Mary Antoinette who 
appeared at a Tuileries ball wearing the ill-omened 
Hope diamond at the end of a long pearl chain shortly 
before her tragic death. 

It is curious that pearls are so specially kept in 
health and colour by their contact with the human 
skin, for it seems that according to an Elizabethan pre- 
scription they were used as a skin food! This prescrip- 
tion is found in a quaint book redolent of cosmetics 
and old-world stillrooms, which is known as ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Delight ’’, and it runs as follows : 

‘Oil of Pearles.—Take pearles powdered. Pour on 
them distilled vinegar till all the pearles be disolved. 
Evaporate withe gentle heate. Then edulcorate the sub- 
stance of pearles several times in faire water till the 
water comes from it insipid. Wash the substance once 
or twice with rosewater, then poure on it distilled May- 
dew, gathered at day-break. Distil it and you will find 
the water and oil will separate in the distiller.”’ 

This skin tonic seems as remote from us poor modern 
mortals, who content ourselves with humble cucumber 
or oatmeal cream for the face, as Nero’s dishes of peas 
which he had mixed with pearls for his guests, or as 
Cleopatra’s hail of gold and pearls on Antony—an 
honour which the Indians also used to shower on royal- 
ties at their courts on great occasions. 

To me the pearl has ever been a little spoilt by its 
origin. The disease of a poor oyster in the sea becomes 
of priceless value on the shore! And yet, as Browning 
has it: 

‘*There’s a lie at base of all. 

Why thou exact Prince, is it a pearl or no, 

Yon globe upon the Principessa’s neck ? 

The great round glory of pellucid stuff, 

A fish secreted round a grain of grit ! 

Do you call it worthless for the worthless core? 

She doesn’t, who well knows what she changed for 


I am, yours truly, 
Recixa Miriam Biocn. 


REVIEWS. 
LORD LYONS. 
[First Notice. ] 


“Lord Lyons.” By Lord Newton. 
Arnold. 30s. net. 


ORD NEWTON is exceptionally equipped for the 
writing of the life of Lord Lyons. Mr. Legh 
was for many years in the diplomatic service before 
he entered the House of Commons in 1885, and he 
was attached to the British Embassy in Paris under 
Lord Lyons for the five years preceding his election 
to Parliament. The bulk of his material is derived from 
the correspondence left by Lord Lyons to his nephew, 
the Duke of Norfolk, whom we must congratulate on 
his choice of a biographer. It is not often that we 
have to complain of self-suppression on the part of the 
author of a memoir, but we wish that there had been 
a little more of Lord Newton himself in these pages. 
Lord Newton is so piquant a personality, and his 
views on public affairs are so shrewd and, as a rule, 
so wittily expressed, that we should have welcomed his 
criticisms of the stirring events at Washington and 
Paris in which Lord Lyons figured with such effect. 
Only very rarely, when the late Mr. Hammond, Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, appears in 
the correspondence, or when such subjects as national 
service or tariffs crop up, does the biting humour of 
Lord Newton play for a moment on the page. 

Luck counts for much in the lives of public men; 
and it was by a happy chance that Lord Lyons was 
British Minister (it was not then an Embassy) at 
Washington during the civil war between North and 
South, and that he was afterwards Ambassador in 
Paris during the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. Belli- 
gerents always think, naturally, that the other Powers 
ought to take their side. But the position of the 


In Two Vols 


‘| Ambassador of a neutral Power at the capitals of two 


such excitable nations as the American and the French 
—between whose characters there are by the bye many 
points of resemblance—must have been extraordinarily 
difficult. We agree with Lord Newton that probably 
no other man but Lord Lyons could have kept Great 
Britain out of war with the United States during 
the years between 1860 and 1865. To judge from the 
correspondence before us, and comparing it with the 
Diary of the late Sir William Russell, the Americans 
were pretty much the same in 1860 as they are to-day, 
only a little more so—touchy, boastful, perfectly 
ignorant of the manners and the resources of the 
great European Powers, insanely arrogant, and believ- 
ing that everything could be carried by the national 
habit of bluffing. But insolence and ignorance are no 
match for courtesy, reticence, and knowledge. The 
swaggering Seward, and the braggart generals and 
admirals and secretaries raged in vain round the well- 
bred English nobleman, who never argued, talked 
politely and evasively about his instructions, and never 
yielded an inch. The question of contraband and the 
rights of neutral vessels is perhaps the most difficult 
of all the problems of international law. During the 
whole controversy regarding the capture of the Con- 
federate agents, Slidell and Mason, from the British 
steamer ‘‘ Trent*’, Lord Lyons never expressed an 
opinion to anybody, and refused to discuss the matter. 
Lord Lyons, with an insight that amounted to genius, 
read the American character through and through. He 
told Lord John Russell, who was at the time Foreign 
Secretary, that the danger was the conviction of the 
American people and their politicians that Great 
Britain would submit to any humiliation and imperti- 
nence rather than go to war with the United States; 
and that in pursuance of this idea the American Govern- 
ment would carry bullying as near as possible to the 
point of combustion. Lord Lyons’ formula for meeting 
these tactics was, be mild in language, especially on 
unimportant things, but very firm in conduct. This 
formula succeeded perfectly, as it deserved, being the 
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precept of a wise statesman. But Lord Lyons must 
have failed if he had not been supported by a Foreign 
Secretary of Lord John Russell’s courage. We are afraid 
that if Lord Granville had been at our Foreign Office 
between 1861 and 1864 England would either have been 
forced into war or have eaten the leek in the sight of 
Europe. On reading this part of the correspondence we 
cannot help asking why was England afraid of going 
to war with the United States? At the time when 
Seward was blustering and threatening Lord Lyons 
in his own drawing-room—Lord Lyons tells us that 
on one occasion he had “‘ to join the ladies ’’ in order to 
avoid hearing what Seward was saying—at the time 
when Captain Wilkes was openly violating the rights 
of neutrals, the United States had no navy, and a 
regular army of 16,000 men, while they were collecting 
a huge rabble of volunteers to engage the armies of 
the Confederacy. Great Britain could have crushed 
America like a rotten apple, either at the time of the 
‘Trent’? or the ‘‘ Alabama’’ affairs. Why, then, 
were we so nervous? ‘The answer is—Canada. The 
nervousness was, we think, unfounded. It is true that 
Canada has an indefensible frontier; but if the Ameri- 
cans had invaded Canada the British Navy could have 
laid New York and Boston in ruins, and the Con- 
federate armies would have captured Washington and 
the other Northern towns. The Northern States could, 
indeed, have done nothing but send a few filibustering 
expeditions across the frontier, which the small number 
of British troops in Canada wouid have easily dealt with, 
while, as we said, Boston, New York, and Baltimore, 
would have been at the mercy of our fleet. We had 
only ourselves to blame if the Americans believed—as, 
in truth, they believe to-day—that England would 
submit to anything rather than fight them. 

It is not surprising that the worry and fatigue of 
keeping the Yankees within bounds for four years in 
the climate of Washington nearly killed Lord Lyons. 
His health broke down, and after a long holiday spent 
at Arundel with his relatives, and a short tenure of the 
Embassy at Constantinople, he was appointed Ambas- 
sador to France in 1867, a post which he was to hold 
for twenty years until his death. The fall of the 
second French empire has always seemed to us one of 
the most dramatic instances of what is called poetical 
justice. Without adopting the picturesque exaggera- 
tions of Victor Hugo, the coup d’état of 1851 must re- 
main one of the great crimes of history. Napoleon III. 
waded through slaughter to a throne, and it seems 
no more than just that he should have fallen by an 
unsuccessful war, into which he was forced by his 
statesmen and his generals. Napoleon and Bismarck 
were the two great unscrupulous heroes or scoundrels of 
the middle of the last century: they met in death-grips 
in 1870, and Bismarck won. Once more Lord Lyons 
was employed in the trying task of representing Great 
Britain to an excitable and sensitive nation in the 
throes of war; and, for a second time, his serenity of 
temper, his power of reserve, and his unfailing charm 
of manner served to soften the annoyance excited 
by what seemed to be the selfishness and hypocrisy of 
Great Britain. Of course, the French thought England 
ought to have sided with them; and, equally of course, 
the Prussians thought the same. Sir Robert Morier 
thought—and what Sir Robert Morier thought was 
never a secret—that Great Britain should have thrown 
in her lot with Germany, and crushed the French type 
of civilisation, which this vehement diplomatist re- 
garded as demoralising. What mistakes very clever 
men make in reading the future is illustrated by the fact 
that five years later it was Morier who prevented, or 
who got the credit of preventing, Bismarck from 
making a second war on France; and it was as 
l’‘homme qui roulait Bismarck that Morier was received 
with almost royal honours as he passed through France 
on his way to his embassy at St. Petersburg. But 
Morier was undoubtedly right in saying that the British 
Government ought to have prevented the sale of arms to 
either belligerent by our Birmingham manufacturers. 
England did in 1870 what she always does when her 


neighbours go to war. She preached peace and sold 
guns. The strong effort which Lord Clarendon made to 
induce Bismarck to reduce the armaments of Prussia 
is amusing reading. A less popular person than Lord 
Clarendon would probably have got a lick with the 
rough side of the Chancellor’s tongue. But everybody 
liked Lord Clarendon, and he was one of those men 
to whom it was impossible to be rude. The French 
Government were willing enough to reduce their army, 
if the Prussians would do the same. Lord Clarendon 
produced the argument with which we are so familiar 
to-day, that if all the Powers would reduce their 
armaments in the same proportion the balance of 
power would remain the same. Bismarck, of course, 
had no intention of disarming a single grenadier; but 
he wrote politely enough that he dared not so much 
as suggest such a step to the King, his master! 
There is a frankness about Bismarck’s cynicism which 
almost reconciles us to its brutality. The accounts of 
the interviews between Jules Favre and Bismarck about 
the terms of peace are funny enough. ‘The tears and 
the rhetoric of the Frenchman merely excited the mirth 
or disgust of the German statesman, who declared that 
Favre had painted his face green and white. The 
letters from Lord Lyons to Lord Granville describing 
the Government of National Defence at Tours and 
Bordeaux, the return to Paris, and some of the scenes 
during the Commune are very good reading. 


NEITHER FACT NOR FICTION. 


“Lord London.” By Keble Howard. Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. 


WY, ANY men have prayed some time or other to be 
saved from the candid friend. But there is a 
tormentor worse even than he—namely, the indiscreet 
admirer. We must say that the book called ‘‘ Lord 
London ’’, which many people have been exciting them- 
selves about of late, is a striking example. There is 
a somewhat academic dispute as to what a ‘‘ novel’ 
is, Or as to what exactly the real province of a 
novel is. Must it be a romance? Was or was not 
George Eliot, for instance, a true novelist? and so 
on. It strikes one as a futile dispute; and when the 
academicians raise it, say, to test George Eliot’s 
claims—which, by the way, she never would have 
troubled to make—or Jane Austen’s, we grow listless. 
It matters not whether George Eliot was or was 
not a true novelist. She wrote books of absorbing 
interest and immense power; whether they scanned 
or not to the academic sense does not matter at all. 

But there is a canon all novelists must observe 
scrupulously if their writing is to pass as true fiction 
and as a work of art. They should found their stories 
on observation and experience of real life, on flesh and 
blood ; it will be poor stuff if they do not. But they 
must not write—or try to write—the lives, the careers, 
of actual men and women, living men and women of 
the day, and present their work to the public as a 
novel. That is inexcusable. It is a sin against art, 
and it is a sin against taste. 

View ‘‘ Lord London’’ how one will, it is impossible 
to overlook the fact that its author is guilty of both 
sins. It is a pity, for Mr. Keble Howard has a’way 
with him. He is light and nimble to a degree, and 
often very natty in his dialogue; and the opening 
chapter or two of this book, describing the game of 
cricket played by Hannibal Quain and Hasdrubal 
could hardly, of its kind, be bettered. It is so adroitly 
done that very likely the victims themselves, if they 
read, may be amused; whilst, superficially, it does 
contrive to show us a playful side of the man in 
real life who is meant by ‘‘ Hannibal Quain’’. 

There is no particular objection, then, to these 
earlier chapters in the book; but later the author drops 
all expediency. By a number of nicknames he intro- 
duces various people in journalism, and one at least 
in politics. They are all thinly disguised—if disguised 
at all; and he so makes them speak and act that 
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many readers will not for the life of them be able to tell 
where the author is dealing in fiction, where in fact. It 
was bad taste surely to introduce a lady into an adven- 
ture like this; and it is not at all a good excuse if 
the author plead ‘‘ but I introduced her as a delight- 
ful heroine’?! Praise can be more impertinent than 
blame: we need not be Emersons to shrink from a 
kind of praise; and what of the praise that drags the 
private passages of our lives into print or notoriety? 

And what can we say of the chapter in which 
Hannibal Quain and Mr. Bothwell strike a bargain over 
a dinner on the sly in Downing Street? The incident 
described by the author never occurred—we can be 
quite sure of that. It is a farrago of nonsense. But 
no doubt a great number of people will firmly believe 
this absurd story. They will take every detail as 
Bible truth. They will believe in the ‘‘ solitary foot- 
man ’’—who, by the way, appears to have been rather 
bored by the affaif—and they may be vastly titillated 
by Mr. Bothwell’s talk. 

He talks of ‘‘ mixing his metaphors’”’ and of “‘ cut- 
ting the Gordian knot’’, does this ‘‘ tall man . 
with a pronounced stoop, a very intellectual face, a 
manner exquisitely refined, and a smile of great 
charm’’; and sometimes whilst talking he brings 
together the tips of his delicate fingers. 

The remarks made by Mr. Bothwell are about as 
likely to have been made by him as by the Bothwell 
of Aytoun’s ‘‘ Lays”’. 

A more uninformed Imaginary Conversation one can- 
not easily conceive of. Yet the mischief is that the 
story does affect to be founded on fact. The reader, 
that his interest may not flag, is constantly reminded 
of this all through the book. We may almost wonder 
why, to clinch the matter, the latest photograph of 
Mr. Bothwell has not been reproduced in the chapter 
called ‘‘ Dinner for Two in Downing Street ’’. 

The hackneyed story of Mr. Bothwell’s alleged 
ignorance of the Press is trotted out once more. “‘ It 
was an old pose of Mr. Bothwell’s that he never looked 
at a newspaper.’’ We question whether Mr. Both- 
well has ever affected such a thing. Years ago, it 1s 
true, he remarked simply enough, in reply to some 
question in public, that he had not seen the ‘‘ paper”’ 
that morning. What was there in that? People who 
have pur money into a newspaper venture and per- 
suaded their friends to do so—and then have been 
roundly abused by the promoter when the newspaper 
has failed—cannot, alas, plead entire ignorance of the 
Press. The writer will tell Mr. Keble Howard—as 
a fearful secret—that this did once really happen to 
Mr. Bothwell years ago in Scotland; and Mr. Both- 
well, without mixing his metaphors or joining together 
the tips of the delicate fingers of his two hands, told 
the little jest at his own expense to the writer. 


’ 


THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 


“The Roman Campagna.” By Arnoldo Cerversato. 
Translated by Loise Caico and Mary Wood. Fisher 
Unwin. 2ls. 


B Nene is no more interesting tract of country in 

Europe, or perhaps in the world, than the Cam- 
pagna of Rome. Fifty years ago the traveller to Rome, 
landing at Civita Vecchia, passed through a desert 
before he reached the Eternal City, peopled by buffa- 
loes, and lightened here and there by a cowboy with 
a long lance. Settled for the winter at Rome, he looked 
upon the Campagna as a field for riding parties, for 
delightful picnics, for breezy scents and entrancing 
views, but he never regarded it as inhabited, and he 
dreaded its poisonous malaria. When the Italian 
Government acquired it in 1870, it was a great respon- 
sibility. It was full of ruins of ancient days, signs of 
habitation, of culture, and of wealth. But it was almost 
useless for the beneficent service of life. Over it brooded 
the fiend Fever, sapping every strength, neutralising 
every effort. The discovery of the real cause of this 
disease, the anopheles mosquito, changed the aspect of 


the problem, and an enlightened Government took full 
advantage of it. Large districts were drained, stagnant 
waters disappeared or were rendered innocuous by 
petroleum, settlements sprang up, the desert blossomed, 
and the inheritance became, instead of a burden, a 
source of prosperity and wealth. 

The volume before us gives an account of this region, 
by a competent hand, enriched by a crowd of beautiful 
illustrations which are perhaps more valuable than the 
text. The style of the work is rhetorical, and this 
renders the translation somewhat inadequate, as rhe- 
torical Italian is not readily converted into English. 
Besides this, the translators are apparently ignorant, 
not only of Latin, but of the literature of the subject 
of the book, and there are many mistakes and solecisms. 
It staggers an Englishman to find the Hernicans of his 
school-days called ‘*‘ Ernicians’’. But we must be grate- 
ful at least for Signor Cerversato’s beautiful book. 
It will illuminate many a journey to Rome, will recall 
the past, and stimulate an intelligent knowledge of the 
present. 

The Roman Campagna, properly so called, extends 
from the sea to the surrounding hills. It is formed 
almost entirely of volcanic tufa, of a brown colour, and 
is ploughed into by the Tiber and other smaller streams, 
producing a few stunted trees, except on the sea coast, 
where there is a thick bush. It forms a kind of triangle, 
with a base of fifty or sixty miles of sea shore, extend- 
ing from Cape Linaro to Astura, the radius of its circle 
being about fifteen miles. It was inhabited in ancient 
times by the Etruscans on the right bank of the Tiber 
and the Latins on the left, and the various parts of which 
it is composed offer great varieties, both in soil and 
population. The basin of the Lake of Bolsena is dif- 
ferent from that of Bracciano; the Ciminian district, 
dominated by Soracte, is a strong contrast to the Mari- 
time plain, drained by the Arrone, containing Santa 
Severa, Palo, Maccarese, and Fiumicino. The Isola 
Sacra, between Ostia and Fiumicino, is a district by 
itself. Civita Castellana is the centre of one group of 
towns, all celebrated in history, the Alban Mount of 
another, Monte Rotondo and Mentana of a third; 
while the picturesque height of Monte Giubileo, not far 
from Rome, dominates a fourth. The Pontine marshes 
form a division by themselves, and exhibit a vast plain, 
covered with pastures and forests, lying between Astura 
and the Circean Promontory. 

Each of these sections deserves minute investigation, 
but travellers generally content themselves with the 
villages near the Alban Mount; Sutri, Monte Rotondo, 
and Terracina are neglected, not to mention the valleys 
of the Sacco and the Aniene. The author gives us an 
interesting account of life in the ‘* Tenute’’, which 
take the place of the ‘‘ domus cultz’’ of the Middle 
Ages. The farm-work includes the cultivation of the 
land, the breeding of horses and cattle, and the breeding 
of sheep. The regular farm-hands, who rarely exceed 
twelve in number, are not sufficient for it, and bands of 
nomadic labourers, called ‘‘ guitti’’, have to be hired. 
It is their duty to clear the land between December and 
March. The illustrations offer a vivid picture of the 
life of these immigrants ; sowing must be a merry time, 
with the songs of the men, the laughter of the girls, 
and the shouts of the boys. Ploughing is carefully 
organised, and when darkness puts an end to their 
labours the men gather round the fires and tell tales of 
witches and sorcerers, while the youths and girls amuse 
themselves in more congenial fashion. Manners have 
not changed since the days of Horace. 

It must not be supposed that the population is neg- 
lected by the Government or by private philanthropy. 
The labourers, whatever may be their morals, are strict 
observers of religion. The Mass cabin is moved about 
from place to place, and there is nothing more pic- 
turesque than to watch the service in the fields, with 
the worshippers clustered round. Also the splendid work 
of the Red Cross has come into play with missionary 
fervour to heal the diseases developed by this nomadic 
life, and to teach the first notions of decent sanitary 
living. Nor is education neglected : schools are rife all 
over the Campagna, open-air seminaries, taught by 
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ambulant professors, of which the examinations and 
prize-givings, held in the late spring, attract crowds to 
witness them, brought by special trains and motor-cars. 
The Campagna is not only of great interest in itself, 
but is an object-lesson in social work, performed by the 
most cultivated, the most intelligent, and the most 
philanthropic nation in Europe. This side of the Italian 
character is but little known, but Madame Montessori, 
who attracts pupils from every part of the world, is 
not a solitary example, but is typical of the race from 
which she springs. 


‘““A LEISURELY TOUR IN ENGLAND.”’ 


“A Leisurely Tour in England.” By James John Hissey. 
With Drawings and Photographs by the Author. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


M R. HISSEY motored to Aberdovey and back 
again. It is not a difficult thing to say; but 
then Mr. Hissey is a simple man. For example, the 
title ‘‘ Rural Rides’’ suggested to him ‘pleasant 
rovings’’; he read Cobbett in the hope of information 
about scenery, and not finding it, with much skipping 
and much weariness, he came gladly to the end of the 
book and disliked Cobbett ever after. He rather 
scorns Cobbett for knowing nothing about anything 
but agriculture—he should have added English. Now 
what does he himself know about agriculture, or about 
English? He is a plain, amiable man in search of 
what is called picturesque, and since he wrote this 
considerable book ‘‘ at odd times and in varying 
moods during the journey and hardly altered or 
mended it he thinks it a ‘‘ first-hand unvarnished record 
of experiences ’’: he adds that he usually prefers other 
people’s rough sketches to their finished pictures. 

The result is that, though Mr. Hissey travelled in a 
leisurely manner, he must be read if at all with hustle 
and rapidity.. This we did not learn until too late. A 
warning was given in the preface, but we missed it— 
missed the opinion that the man in a trustworthy little 
car that gives no trouble is better off than the man 
with a troublesome donkey. The opinion is significant. 
Mr. Hissey is one who avoids trouble, and probably 
avoids causes from which trouble could arise. He 
must have company to share his delight in the scenery. 
He sees the advantage of going by machine instead of 
muscle when he has to go on to the next village, or 
the next after that, at night. ‘‘ Where striving ceases, 
there life runs smoothly’’ says he. The desire and 
the resolution to do or to know a thing thoroughly can 
never have been one of his maladies. Annoyances he 
may have encountered, but not difficulties. He had 
no breakdown or tyre trouble. Then all his inns were 
good. Writing this book can have been no trouble. 
Thus amiability, if it is not the same as his simplicity, 
is another of Mr. Hissey’s (private) virtues, and a 
reader in search of amiability, discontented with what 
he gets from canvassers and nigger-minstrels, should 
try this book. Even they, however, may be cloyed by 
the episode of Machynlleth, where Mr. Hissey was 
going to give sixpence to a tramp, but when he 
heard the landlord call the fellow good-for-nothing, 
‘“presumed the landlord knew’”’ and kept that six- 
pence. 

Amiability and simplicity are not virtues enough for 
four hundred pages of description and reflexion. If 
he could tell us why he travelled, except that it was 
easier than sitting still, we should be eager. But he 
can only say such things as that he is “‘ lifted for a 
time above ’’ all the world’s “‘ tiresome trivialities and 
commonplace conventions’’. These are words only. 
The phrase has pleased him. His journey was all 
triviality and convention. He is always remarking 
that the hum of the mill must be ‘‘ as music’ to the 
miller’s ears; that he rested ‘‘ just because it pleased 
us to do so’’; that he had never before seen a man 
shooting fish; that ‘‘the very sound of the words 
‘moated’ or ‘ haunted house’ was as romance to my 
ears when I was a youth’’; that the thought of a 


holiday in a farmhouse is ‘‘ delightful and restful to 
the town-tired man ’’; that Weller, the name of one of 
his landlords ‘‘by the way, was a reminder of 
Dickens ’’; that a Roman road was the ‘‘ very road, 
of old, the Roman legions trod’’; and so on. Once 
he talked to a stranger and got mightily ‘‘ interested ”’ 
on hearing for the first time of a Devil’s Door in a 
church; he rambles on about the ‘‘ meek-looking ’’ in- 
formant who had to go away before he had told Mr. 
Hissey everything, about the number of persons who 
could not help him, and finally the learned antiquary 
who could. ‘‘Thus’’, he says, ‘‘ the traveller in out- 
of-the-way places ’’’ (he was at West Hoathly) ‘‘ picks 
up forgotten facts or fables, surprising conditions, and 
odd bits of local lore, but the chaff has to be winnowed 
from the corn’’. But Mr. Hissey does not winnow, 
nor has he employed anyone that does. 


NOVELS. 


“The Dark Flower.” By John Galsworthy. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

iy a book by Mr. Galsworthy life is ‘‘ a queer, vivid, 
4 aching business’’. He has put these words into 
the mouth of one of his people in the new novel, but 
they serve well to explain the impression which he 
makes on his public, and they give at least an idea of 
his strength and weakness. Putting aside those who 
are too dull to take any interest in such a novel as 
‘* The Dark Flower ’’, we imagine that his readers may 
be divided roughly into two classes. A comparatively 
limited number will probably be able to see the world 
with his vision, but there must be many more who, 
while they feel his power, will reject the apparent total 
of his conclusions. Life to the majority is after all 
a very orderly business. Passions leave less mark on 
them than the day’s work can create, and revolts and 
aspirations are little more than pepper and salt to the 
meat of common meals. The ‘‘ queer, vivid, aching 
business ’’, which Mr. Galsworthy keeps constantly in 
view, is generally forgotten by the crowd. Few of 
us take much part in his drama, though a great many 
are interested spectators, for to his cultivated talent 
of writing he adds the touch of an earnest conviction. 
He is interesting because he reveals some unusual men 
and women. He is honest because he does not wholly 
neglect commonplace humanity. His weakness is that 
he almost always tilts the balance as though the excep- 
tion should be regarded before the rule. 

From thoughts of the world Mr. Galsworthy has this 
time turned at the call of the flesh. ‘‘ The Dark 
Flower ’’ is wholly a tale of the passions, and in its 
three parts it records three episodes in the life of a 
certain Mark Lennan. First we see him as an Oxford 
undergraduate of exceptionally youthful tastes and 
manner. He is said to be nineteen, but his invariable 
adjective of ‘‘ jolly ’’ almost persuades us that he is five 
years yourger. His limited vocabulary is annoying, 
yet in a way it prepares us for the development of the 
story. Mark is loved by his tutor’s wife, but, though 
he is roused for a few moments to maturity by her single 
kiss, he becomes himself again with Sylvia, the little girl 
friend of his family, and the first part is the tragedy 
of the elder woman’s disappointment. 

The second episode of the novel is the affair with 
Mrs. Cramier, whose husband is a fairly honest sort of 
brute. The wife’s unhappiness is a matter of tempera- 
ment aggravated by circumstances, and Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s usual honesty is most clearly seen in this por- 
tion of the tale. Lesser novelists advance a dozen 
highly coloured excuses for infidelity, but he seems to 
know that unfaithful wives are born and not made. 
Here, too, he introduces the Ercotts, a delightful pair 
of elderly married lovers, who, by taking infinite pains, 
have gained a genius for being happy together. The 
Cramier incident is the only one in which passion runs 
a full course, and it closes with the woman’s death. 

When we come to the autumn of Mark’s life we find 
that he and Sylvia have been man and wife for a number 
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of tranquil years. The appearance of a friend’s illegiti- 
mate daughter drives him back to a period of storm, 
and without reserve the girl makes love to him. He 
is drawn to her by a longing for lost times, but for a 
while he takes no decisive steps. In the end he thrusts 
her from his life for Sylvia’s sake, and the end of the 
third part is the sacrifice of youth. 

‘“ Youth to youth, summer to summer, falling leaf 
with falling leaf ’’ : this is the obvious moral which Mr. 
Galsworthy draws from his novel, but he has chosen 
a very elaborate way of emphasising these simple truths. 
If this were all that the book revealed, then indeed 
should we have to deplore a waste of energy. ‘‘ The 
Dark Flower ”’ does not, however, stop at proving plati- 
tudes. It has interested us because of its picture of 
that ‘‘ queer, vivid, aching business ’’ which Mr. Gals- 
worthy calls life, and if it is often remote from the 
general conception of existence, it is on that account, 
perhaps, the more interesting. In fiction, after all, we 
desire a certain novelty of thought rather than a series 
of photographs of our neighbours. Something, too, 
should be said for the author’s manner of writing. Not 
without affectations, his style is still far above that of 
most of his contemporaries. Sometimes, even, his 
prose has a decided touch of a poet’s magic. 


“The Dream Ship.” By Cynthia Stockley. Constable 
6s. 

Despite many changes of scene, this record of the 
voyage of the Dream Ship is a somewhat tedious 
affair. To follow the plot of the novel requires more 
concentration than most will care to give to a work of 
light fiction, and the author has been foolish in her 
attempt to lead us in pursuit of vague psychological 
studies over a path strewn with more or less arresting 
incidents. Presumably her effort has been to capture 
two sections of the public, but neither is likely to be 
satisfied. When Dr. Westenra marries Val Valdana 
after the short acquaintance of an Atlantic crossing and 
sternly refuses to let her give any account of her past, 
we know that certain ghosts are bound to be raised 
in the near future. Actually, a previous but still living 
husband makes an appearance. This, of course, is quite 
a legitimate trick of sensational romance, but here it 
serves to break in on a situation which had promised 
to grow interesting through the mere clash of tempera- 
ments. By devoting chapters to episodes in America, 
France, and the Channel Islands, we get a certain 
amount of local colour, and the minor characters are 
well sketched, yet at the turn of every page we are 
inclined to ask for full steam ahead. 


“Telling the Truth.” By William Hewlett. Secker. 
6s. 


The idea that we must know the child to understand 
the man has taken firm hold of many of our modern 
novelists, and, in his manner of telling the story of 
one Hugh Middlecombe, Mr. William Hewlett follows 
the latest models of Mr. Wells, Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Walpole. We follow the hero 
through his tempestuous boyhood before we see 
him launched on the world. He is as eccentric 
as the average lad of fiction, but his precocity 
is bounded by the possibilities, and he is by no 
means inhuman. Afterwards, he becomes a journalist, 
and, later, he is found as an actor. With regard 
to his experiences in these professions, we may say 
that the claim of the book’s title is fairly upheld. 
The atmosphere is murky, but we discern through it 
that realism has been satisfied in the matter of details. 
Finally, however, the author lands Hugh in the most 
wildly absurd situation which the wit of man could devise 
for a story’s plot. In order to win a wife’s love, a 
certain Sir Ralph Hardcastle throws her into the hero’s 
company, hoping that her passion may be vicariously 
aroused and eventually turn itself into its lawful channel. 
Needless to say, the experiment fails ; but even its failure 
can scarcely redeem the folly of its inception. Mr. 
Hewlett might be a good novelist if he had a little more 
humour. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


“Father Stanton.” By Joseph Clayton. Wells Gardner. 2s. net. 
_ They were a ‘‘ happy band of brothers” at St. Alban’s 
in 1908. One of Father Stanton’s admirers puts it thus: 
“Mr. "Ogg, he’s very ‘igh, ’e is—a regular Ritualist, 
and almost a Roman Catholic. And Mr. Russell’s Broad 
Church; and Father Maxwell is that Low Church I call 
"im a Protestant. As for Mr. Stanton, sometimes ’e’s 
‘igh and sometimes ’e’s low. I don’t reckon him Church 
at all by rights. He’s just a Christian’’. Father Stanton 
was a fisher of men, and very queer fish he caught among 
the alleys and thieves’ kitchens of Holborn. His was the 
wonderful temperament that could be fanatical in duty, 
and yet wide-hearted enough to receive the whole world in 
sympathy and understanding. ‘As well talk of a 
moderately virtuous woman, or a moderately honest man, 
as a moderate Churchman or a moderate Christian’’, was 
a saying of Father Stanton. Yet he was never narrow. 
There seemed to be no blind side at all to his imagination. 
A saint whose true holiness made him sacrosanct among 
the outcast, yet broadly humorous and sensible, with a 
deep knowledge of men and of the world. Perhaps the 
secret lay in his humour—a humour that never slept and 
made the most sacred things familiar with the homely 
fun and life of every day. Defying his bishop as to 
incense, he could also joke about it. When a visitor 
objected to the smell of incense he answered, as one who 
allowed the difficulty but had decided to make the best 
of it: ‘‘Well’’, he said, ‘‘there are only two stinks in 
the next world—incense and brimstone, and you've got to 
choose’’. Mr. Joseph Clayton has in this little book out- 
lined the career and sketched the character of this noble 
man. Many of his wise sayings and fine deeds are here 
set down. 


“ Waltsr Pater: a Critical Study.” By Edward Thomas. Secker. 
7s. 6d. net 
Mr. Thomas seems mainly concerned to appear the clever 
critic and to belittle Walter Pater. The book is written 
in too patronising a fashion. It has many covert sneers 
and slighting passages. ‘‘ Pater’s influence has tended to 
‘encourage meticulosity in detail and single words, rather 


than a regard for form in its largest sense... . He was 
sluggish, reticent, uneasy, dispirited... . He . . . packs 
his sentences out of all reason... . Still, his rhythm is 
often mere sound without emotional value. . . . When his 


prose sounds well it is with a pure sonority of words that 
is seldom related to the sense.’”? Such are a few of the 
considered judgments of Mr. Edward Thomas. He likes 
long words, and coins several. ‘‘ Documentation”’ is one 
of them. He will not allow that Walter Pater is a master 
of style. We cannot allow that Mr. Edward Thomas is, in 
this assertion, a master of criticism. 


“The Little Schools of Port-Royal.” By H. C. Barnard. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this admirable and instructive book Mr. Barnard points 
out that the Port-Royalists are in some respects the most 
interesting of all the French school-reformers of the seven- 
teenth century. This is due partly to their educational 
doctrines, which were in many respects far in advance of 
those of any of their contemporaries, and partly to their 
intense earnestness, their complete disinterestedness, their 
courage in the face of persecution, their pathetic but not 
inglorious fate. Saint-Cyran has been called ‘the soul of 
Port-Royal’’. The schools were not only due, in the first 
instance, to his initiative, but were carried on largely in the 
spirit of his ideas, even after his death, by his faithful dis- 
ciples. The year 1637 or 1638 marks the birth of Port-Royal 
educational work. St. Cyran was the first to recognise the 
importance of humanity, of the factor of affection in educa- 
tion. His theories show intense sympathy and affection for 
child-life. ‘‘ Cats and children’’, he wrote, ‘‘are very 
much alike; they hardly ever get rid of bad habits acquired 
in early years.’’ Port-Royal education was a distinctly 
moral education based upon affection for the pupils. It 
realised that the master should study the individual psycho- 
logy of his pupils and adapt his methods accordingly. 
Another point in the system was to make learning easy and 
pleasant. All unnecessary difficulties were to be removed 
from the path of the learner. A varied curriculum was 
believed in, as preventing the pupil from becoming wearied 
during the course of instruction. Port-Royal sought ‘o 
combine the education of interest with the education of 
effort. The Jesuits were, of course, bitterly hostile to Port- 
Royal. When therefore there issued from Port-Royal a 
series of books, the influence of which menaced the very 
existence of the Jesuits and tended hopelessly to compromise 
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their credit as “‘ directors of consciences ’’, it was not difficult 
for them to set in motion the civil authorities, and with 
their help to crush the Jansenist community. The boys’ 
schools never recovered the blow. The solitaries were dis- 
persed and the pupils sent to their homes. The girls’ schools 
were revived in 1669, but these also were closed in 1679 by 
the King’s orders. Yet the methods of Port-Royal may be 
said to have triumphed, and it is possible to trace a kind 
of recrudescence at a later date of both boys’ and girls’ 
schools whose work is founded on the system of the Port- 
Royalists. 


‘Robert Louis Stevenson's Edinburgh Days.” 
Simpson. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, 
To the vast number of Robert Louis Stevenson books Mr 
Blantyre Simpson has now added an enthusiastic volume. 
He deals with Stevenson’s early days in Edinburgh and 
with his home life. If he does not add much to our know- 
ledge, his book is well written and pleasant to read. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter in it is the one entitled 
‘‘Learning to Write’’. ‘‘ No one’’, wrote R. L. Stevenson 
of himself, ‘‘ ever had such pains to learn a trade as I had, 
but I slogged at it day in day out, and I frankly believe 
(thanks to my dire industry) I have done more with smaller 
gifts than almost any man of letters in the world’’. For 
years he played ‘‘the sedulous ape” to Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Defoe, Wordsworth, Sir Thomas Browne, Hawthorne, and 
Montaigne. ‘‘It was so Keats learned”’, he says, ‘‘ and 
there never was a finer temperament in literature’’. He 
persevered till he could claim that he had legions of words 
swarming to his call, dozens of turns of phrase simultane- 
ously bidding for his choice, and he himself knowing what 

he wanted to do and able to do it. 


By E. Blantyre. 


‘* Maximilian the Dreamer.” 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Christopher Hare has produced a very readable book 
about Maximilian, Holy Roman Emperor 1459-1519, and 
his times. Maximilian is a poetic, though sometimes 
fantastic, figure of chivalry with a glamour to his memory. 
Emperor without men or money, he dreamed of a united 
Christendom, one Holy Roman Empire, only to find his 
dreams break upon the rocks of financial necessity. He 
was a splendid failure so far as he himself was concerned, 
but he secured for the house of Hapsburg the reversion of 
Burgundy, the Netherlands, Spain, Hungary, and the New 
World. He was a soldier, statesman, scholar, patron of 
learning, and courteous gentleman. He craved for immor- 
tality, and he built himself a glorious cenotaph at 
Innsbruck—-a worthy monument of one who was above all 


else a visionary, an idealist. 


‘‘ My Father.’’ By Estelle Stead. Heinemann. 10s. net. 

Miss Estelle Stead has no other inspiration than that of 
filial piety, and she seems to have little realisation of the 
important things about her father. The subject of 
Spiritualism is given an altogether disproportionate amount 
of space in the volume. No doubt it meant much to Mr. 
Stead, especially of late years, but his dabblings, not wholly 
uncommercial, in occultism, were his least worthy public 
services. They should be regarded as the harmless eccen- 
tricity of a somewhat cranky but none the less remarkable 
personality. Mr. Stead was above all things a journalist. 
He had the flair for journalism—-we have no English 
equivalent. He could work himself into a white fury over 
things. Much of his work was purely ephemeral, but he 
achieved some solid things, notably in his political action 
with regard to Russia, his naval articles (‘‘ The Truth about 
the Navy’’, in which he was assisted by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster), his writings on Imperial subjects and South 
Africa. But it is only when she is writing of ‘“ Julia’s 
Bureau ”’ that Miss Stead is really enthusiastic. 


By Christopher Hare. Stanley Paul. 


Another batch of hooks from the Bohn Library at a shilling 
has issued from Messrs. Bell, It includes some Trollope 
and Fielding, Montaigne’s Essays, Carlyle’s and Mignet’s 
‘French Revolution”’, Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes ”’, 
and Burney’s Diary. Our first impression of this new series 
isconfirmed. It is, perhaps, the best cheap re-issue of classic 
English works and translations yet put forward. The print- 
ing throughout is excellent. The binding is quiet, recalling 
the good days of Moxon. We had rather read a novel in 
the form of the shilling Bohn than in the fashionable 
six-shilling form of the moment. Messrs. Bell are wisely 
not crowding their text, thus spoiling the print and the 
eyes of their readers. The Montaigne runs into three 
volumes, ‘‘ Tom Jones ’’ into two, and Carlyle into three. 


FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Octobre. 


In the second of his series of articles on ‘‘ History and 
Historians’? M. Hanotaux abandons the general for the 
particular, and discusses the Greek historians. Before doing 
so, however, he lays it down that historians worthy of the 
name belong almost exclusively to Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion. ‘‘ Les autres peuples ont des annales, des registres, des 
recueils de notations, des légendes, des fables: mais Vhistoire 
proprement dite a fleuri sur les bords de la Mer Intérieure 
et elle n’a fleuri que 14.’"’ Homer was the first great 
historian: then came, in historic times, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Polybius, and Plutarch. M. Hanotaux gives 
an incisive little sketch of each, showing the application of 
the rule that times and countries have the historians they 
deserve. Polybius, for example, was the appropriate 
historian of that evolution which substituted the power of 
Rome for the power of Greece, and took his part in that 
conquest of which Horace wrote: 

‘“Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio”’ 


A century after the birth of Christ, Greece’s only glory 
was in the memory of men; but Plutarch had received the 
double tradition and transmitted it in a biographical gallery 
where the Greek heroes and the Roman heroes pass in front 
of us in contrasted pairs. M. Hanotaux is always sugges- 
tive, and his appreciation of the peculiar genius of Thucy- 
dides, type of the statesman-historian, is particularly acute. 
—M. Victor Giraud begins a study of Anatole France, and 
traces his development to the publication of ‘‘ Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard’’. 


Oktober. 


Much interest will attach to Field-Marshal von der Goltz’s 
recollections of Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the first instalment 
of which appears in this number. The character of Mahmud 
Shevket was much misrepresented in Europe, and was equally 
far from being appreciated in Turkey itself, or at least in 
Constantinople. When von der Goltz became Inspector- 
General of the Turkish military schools in 1883 one of his 
assistants was Mahmud Shevket Bey, and the friendship 
which sprang up between the two men lasted until the latter’s 
assassination in June of this year. In these recollections 
von der Goltz draws a very pleasant picture of that rarity, a 
completely disinterested patriot: ‘‘If ever the East gave 
birth to a true man, that man was Mahmud Shevket Pasha’’. 
The latter’s letters to his German friend give evidence of his 
foresight and of his caution in the path of reform, 
qualities for which his associates in later years—he was never 
actually a member of the Committee—were not conspicuous. 

Vriting just after the first great success of the ‘“‘ Young 
Turk ”’ party in July 1908, he admits freely that the Ottoman 
people are not ready for constitutional government; all 
that he claims is that a constitution offers more chances of 
saving the country than the hitherto-existing ignorant 
despotic rule, and he never underrated, though he never 
feared, the dangers which lay in the way of the new order.— 
The centenary of the German war of liberation of 1813 is the 
occasion for two articles, the one dealing with the military 
operations and the other with the attitude and influence of 
Goethe; and a long examination of the influence on the 
masses of the spread of cheap literature, not always of a 
high class, is not without its application to our own country. 


“Deutsche Rundschau.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Arr. 


Leonardo da Vinci: The Florentine Years of Leonardo and 
Verrocchio (Dr. Jens Thiis). Jenkins. 42s. net. 

In the National Gallery: A First Introduction to the Works 
of the Early Italian Schools as there represented (Mrs. 
C. R. Peers). Lee Warner. 5s. net. 

Fifty Caricatures (Max Beerbohm). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Painting in East and West (Robert Douglas Norton). Arnold. 
5s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Henry Labouchere (Algar Labouchere Thorold). 
Constable. 18s. net. 

Pillars of Society (A. G. Gardiner). Nisbet. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Fair Conspirator : Marie de Rohan, Duchesse de Chevreuse 
(H. Noel Williams). Methuen. 15s. net. 

The Empresses of Constantinople (Joseph McCabe). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Pierre Garat, Singer and Exquisite: His Life and his World, 
1762-1823 (Bernard Miall). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


Chatto and 


Jimmy Glover and his Friends (J. M. Glover). 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Jane Austen (Francis Warre Cornish). Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Reminiscences of India and North Queensland, 1857-1912 
(Robert Gray). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sir William Arrol : A Memoir (Sir Robert Purvis). Blackwood. 


5s. net. 
Recollections of a Peninsular Veteran (the late Lieut.-Colonel 


Joseph Anderson). Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 
Rose Bertin: The Creator of Fashion at the Court of Marie- 
Antoinette (Emile Langlade). Long. 12s. 6d. net. 


Memoirs of the Viceroy Li Hung Chang (With an Introduction 
by Hon. John W. Foster). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Bohemian Days in Fleet Street (Ly a Journalist). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Marie-Antoinette, Fersen and Barnave: Leur Correspondance 
(0.-G. de Heidenstam). Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 


FICTION. 


The Grip of the Past (John A. Steuart); Tess Harcourt (Rosa- 
mond Napier. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

Within the Law (Marvin Dana and Esmé Forrest); Edward 
Racedale’s Will (Mark Hardy). Mills and Boon. 6s. each. 

The Allinson Honour (Harold Bindloss). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

News from the Duchy (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch). Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 6s. 

The Rut (E. Hamilton Moore). 

The Magic Fire (Frances Hammond). 

The Master Dillo. Melrose. 6s. 

The Young Lovell (Ford Madox Hueffer). Chatto and Windus. 
6s 


Long. 


Erskine Macdonald. 6s. 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


Diana and Two Symphonies (Francis Toye); Indiscretions of 
Dr. Carstairs (A. De O.). Heinemann. 6s. each. 

The Shadow of Cromwell (E. Devereux). Stockwell. 6s. 

Something Afar (Maxwell Gray); The Gentle Lover (Forrest 
Reid). Arnold. 6s. each. 

Prodigals and Sons (John Ayscough). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Doings and Dealings (Jane Barlow). Hutchinson. 6s. 

The Poor Little Rich Girl (Eleanor Gates), 6s.; The Bridge 
Builders (Annie 8. Swan). 3s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Birthright of Grimaldi (Hope Huntly). Kegan Paul. 6s. 

Abdul Hamid’s Daughter (Melek Hanoum and Grace Ellison). 
Methuen. 6s. 

The Paramount Shop (H. Maxwell); Young Eve and Old Adam 


(Tom Gallon). Long. 6s. each. 
Girt Books. 
Rainbows (Marion Dykes Spicer). Melrose. 1s. net. 
The Happy Testament (Charles Loundsberry). Chatto and 


Windus. 1s. net. 

The Well by the Way (Elizabeth Gibson). Fifield. 6s. net. 

The Arabian Nights (Illustrated by Charles Folkard); Greek 
Wonder Tales (Translated and edited by Lucy M. J. Gar- 
nett); Tales from ‘‘The Earthly Paradise” (selected and 
arranged by W. J. Glover); The Fairchild Family (Mre. 
Sherwood), 63. each; Now and Then: Chronicles of Half- 
Text History (Ascott R. Hope). 3s. 6d. Black. 

Gentleman Jack : An Adventure in East Africa (H. A. Hinkson) ; 
Two Holidays (George Richmond), 2s. each; Five and One 


(Agnes Theresa -Holliday); Scamp Number Two (A. 
Vaughan), 1s. 6d. each. S.P.C.K. 
The Adventures of Akbar (Flora Annie Steel). Heinemann. 


63. net. 

The Jackdaw of Rheims (Thomas Ingoldsby), with illustrations 
by Charles Folkard, 10s. 6d. net. Flower Legends (B. P. 
Standen) ; The Golden Dog (Clara Louise Burnham), 1s. 6d. 
net each. Gay and Hancock. 

Nip and Flip (Jack Goring). Daniel. 1s. net. 

The Rival Submarines (Percy F. Westerman), 6s.; A Wayward 
Girl (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds) ; The Salvage of a Sailor (Frank 
T. Bullen). 3s. 6d. each. Partridge. 

In Powder and Crinoline (Fairy Tales retold by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch). Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net. 


History. 
The Naval Mutinies of 1797 (Conrad Gill). 
the University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 
Spanish Islam : A History of the Moslems in Spain (Reinhart 


Manchester : At 


Dozy). Chatto and Windus. 21s. net. 

A History of the Royal Society of Arts (Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood). Murray. 15s. net. 5 

Indian Historical Studies (H. G. Rawlinson). Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
The Fair Haven (Samuel Butler); The Humour of Homer and 
Other Essays (Samuel Butler). Fifield. 5s. net each. 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea (Done into English by Vivian 
Brandon). Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net. : 

The Open Road: A Book for Wayfarers (E. V. Lucas). 
Methuen. 15s, net. 

The Book of the Dead: The Papyrus of Ani (E. A. Wallis 
Budge). Lee Warner. 2 vols. 42s. net. 

The Life of Napoleon I. (John Holland Rose), 6s. net: The 
Diary of Samuel Pepys (Edited with Additions by Henry 
B. Wheatley), 8 vols., 5s. each. Bell. 

Paving the Way : A Romance of the Australian Bush (Simpson 
Newland). Gay and Hancock. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Murray. 20s. net. 

The Leaning Spire : A Reissue, with ‘‘The Woman Pays” and 
Three other Stories added (George A. B. Dewar). Pub- 
lished by the Author. 


Scnoot Books. 
A Dictionary of Classical Names for English Readers (W. T. 
Jeffcott). Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 
The Inner Life of Animals (Edited by Ernest Bell). Bell. 
ls. 4d. net. 
Ancient History (E. Nixon and H. K. Steel). Bell. 2s. — 
The London Matriculation Directory, September 1913. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press. 1s. net. 


The Continent of Europe (Lionel W. Lyde). Macmillan. 

7s. 6d. net. 
ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Nature and Origin of Fiords (J. W. Gregory). Murray. 
16s. net. 

Mechanism, Life and Personality (J. S. Haldane). Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Message of God (Rev. Charles Brown). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net. 

Rome versus Jesus (Elystan M. Beardsley). Melrose. 65, net. 


Suggested Explanations of Some Supposed Bible Inaccuracies 
(George Williams). Headley. 1s. net. 

Thoughts on St. Luke’s Gospel (Edith Hook), 2s. 6d. net; The 
Use of the Apostles’ Creed in Worship (Six Sermons 
preached by Canon James M. Wilson), 6d. net. S.P.C.K. 

The Present Relations of Science and Religion (The Rev. Prof. 
T. G. Bonney). Robert Scott. 5s. net. ; 

The Hope of the Redemption of Society (Maicolm Spencer), 
2s. 6d. net; The Missionary Motive (Edited by W. Paton), 
ls. 6d. net; Studies in New Testament Thought (The Rev. 
B. K. Cunningham); Studies in Christian Truth (The Rev. 
H. R. Mackintosh), 8d. net each; Science and Christianity 
(P. V. Bevan), 6d. net. Student Christian Movement. 

Broad Church (J. E. Symes). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Advent Certainties: The Throne, The Cross, and the Spirit 
(F. B. Macnutt); Faith and Reality (J. Hilton Stowell). 
Robert Scott. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Modern Substitutes for Traditional Christianity (Edmund 
McClure). S.P.C.K. 2s. net. 
TRAVEL. 


Camp Fire Yarns of the Lost Legion (Colonel G. Hamilton 
Browne). Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Tour of a Socialist Round the World (Walter Wolston 
Moodie). Fifield. 5s, net. 

Japan’s Inheritance: The Country, Its People, and Their 
Destiny (E. Bruce Mitford). Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 

In the Heart of Old Canada (William Wood). Toronto : Briggs. 
$1.50 

VERSE AND Drama. 

Ballads of the Veld-Land (Lynn Lyster). Longmans. 5s. 

Songs from Books (Rudyard Kipling). Macmillan. 6s. 

Carducci : A Selection of His Poems, with Verse Translations, 
Notes, and Three Introductory Essays (G. L. Bickersteth). 
Longmans. 10. 6d. net. 

The Shadow : A Play in Three Acts (Eden Phillpotts). Duck- 
worth. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Gardener (Rabindranath Tagore), 4s. 6d. net; Tristram and 
Isoult (Martha Kinross), 3s. net. Macmillan. 

Songs to Sylvia (T. Henry Walwyn Trumper). 
cock. ls. 6d. net. 

Peakland and Other Poems (Robert 
Sherratt and Hughes. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Motley Muse: Rhymes for the Times (Harry Graham). 


Gay and Han- 


Eccles). Manchester : 


Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 
Poems (Willoughby Weaving). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Annual of the British School at Athens, The. Macmilian. 25s. 
net. 
Dramatic Portraits (P. P. Howe). Secker. 5s. net. 


Good and Bad Trade: An Inquiry into the Causes of Trade 
Fluctuations (R. G. Hawtrey). Constable. 6. net. 


Gospel of Plunder and Murder, The (A. C. Sutherland). Col- 
lingridge. 1s. net. 

Heart of the Social Problem, The (Richard Higgs). Dover : The 
Dover Printing and Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

How to Win at Auction Bridge—‘‘ Royal Spades” (By ‘‘ Cut 
Cavendish ’’). Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 

Loiterer’s Harvest (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 5s. net. 


Malady of the Ideal, The : Obermann, Maurice de Guérin, and 
Amiel (Van Wyck Brooks), 2. net; Discovery of the Future, 
The (H. G. Wells), 1s. net. Fifield. 

Monologues (Richard Middleton), 5s. net; Notes on the Intel- 


lectual Condition of the Church of England. Fisher 
Unwin. 1s, net. 

New Man, The: A Portrait Study of the Latest Type (Philip 
Gibbs). Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 


Real Tolerance, The. Fifield. 2s. net. 
This Realm, This England (George A. B. Dewar). 
Windus. 6s. net. 


Reviews aND MaGazines For Octosper :—The English Church 
Review, 6d. net; Revue des Deux Mondes, 2fr. 75¢.; Mer- 
cure de France, lfr. 50c.; The East and the West, 1s. net; 
The Empire Review, ls. net; The Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
5s. net; Rivista Ligure; Yale Review, 75 cents; The English 
Review, 1s. net; The Illustrated Poultry Record, 6d. net; 
Fry’s Magazine, 6d. net; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; 
Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review, 2s. 6d. net; Science 
Progress in the Twentieth Century, 5s. net; The Empire 
Magazine, 6d. net ; Bedrock, 2s. 6d. net; L’Action Nationale, 
2fr. 50c.; The Connoisseur, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. 


THE CITY. 


VERY uncomfortable situation has developed on 

the Stock Exchange this week. The rise in the 
Bank rate has not prevented a decline of £/1,885,000 in 
the holding of gold: at the Bank of England and a 
decrease of £1,482,000 in the reserve. Consequently 
it is feared that a further advance in the minimum rate 
of discount will be necessary before the end of the 
year. Then, in spite of dearer money, there is no re- 
laxation in the flood of new capital issues. To-day New 
Zealand wants £.3,500,000; to-morrow New South 
Wales requires £.3,000,000 ; Canadian municipal issues 
are, as it were, struggling to get out first; St. Peters- 
burg is offering £/2,300,000 of bonds out of 47,000,000 
authorised; and all the time the Balkan States are 
clamouring for money. 

If these issues were being taken up by the public the 
situation would be relatively satisfactory ; but the public 
refuses to take new securities at issue prices, having 
learned by bitter experience that they can be obtained 
cheaper in the market later. It seems surprising in 
the circumstances that the banks permit the flotation of 
loans of which a large percentage is sure to remain in 
the hands of the underwriters, who will come to the 
banks to be financed; but the fact of the matter is that 
many of the colonial issues cannot be put off, because 
they are required to meet the maturity of other loans. 
These borrowers are in the position of a trader whose 
bill has become due and who is compelled to make 
arrangements to meet it, or default. The alternative 
for the public borrower is to place short-term notes in 
the money market, but that is only postponing the day 
when a public issue must be made, and there is a limit 
to the absorption of short-term securities. 

When markets are depressed there is a tendency to 
exaggerate the adverse factors, but it cannot be denied 
that serious liquidation has been in progress in the last 
few days. In the first place rumours concerning the 
financial situation in Brazil caused a conspicuous decline 
in the Government bonds, and in spite of reassuring 
statements from high quarters the anxiety expanded in 
the direction of the Canadian-controlled public utility 
companies of South America. These stocks have been 
a very weak spot periodically for many months, and it 
appears that in spite of the declines that have been 
recorded they have not vet got into strong hands. 

The group in question includes such stocks as Brazil 
Railway Common, which have been over 120 in their 
time and this week touched 42; Mexico North-Western 
bonds, which were once near go and have since gone 
below 30. On Thursday the market for Brazilian 
Tractions, Mexican Trams, and one or two other stocks 
in the same category were quite demoralised, and 
dealings were a matter of negotiation. 

At first the selling, which came from Paris, was 
attributed to the necessity for operators making room 
in their portfolios for new loans that are coming out; 
but gradually the liquidation assumed proportions 
which suggested that there were hidden difficulties of 
which the market was not aware. No doubt the market 
took an exaggerated view of the position, as jobbers 
nowadays are extremely nervous about taking much 
stock on their books; but for a time there was a 
decidedly uncomfortable feeling in the ‘*‘ House ’’. 

One thing is certain: everyone will be glad to see 
the end of the nineteen-day account, and it is hoped 
that dealings for new time will be of a more cheerful 
chagacter. Canadian Pacifics have been very strong 
at umes, and may be expected to recover in view of 
the excellent traffics which should be derived from the 
crops. Consols and Home rails are likely to remain 
under the influence of dear money and labour dis- 
turbances for a time, and the American market offers 
very few attractions except for professional dealers 
who are in a position to jump in and out of the market 
promptly. The foreign railway department is under a 
cloud, and shows no indications of an early revival. 
Mining markets have very little vitality; even the 
copper ‘‘ boom’”’ seems to have fizzled out. 


In the rubber section a better tone prevails, as 
there are signs that the leaders of the plantation in- 
dustry who have hitherto held aloof may give their 
support to the Central Selling Agency scheme. In 
the Oil share market North Caucasians have had a 
good run, while Shells have been depressed by the 
new issue of capital. Shells are generally a good pur- 
chase when they go below 5, and a recovery may be 
regarded as practically certain in the next few weeks. 
There is no doubt about the new capital being re- 
muneratively emploved with oil at its present high 
level. 

Consols (Thursday's closing) 72}-72}3 for money, 
and 723-72{ for the November account; a decline of 
te on the week. 

Bank rate 5 per cent. (increased from 44 per cent. 
2 October). 


INSURANCE. 
THe Star Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY. 

NERGETIC administration at a critical moment 
proved the salvation of several life offices that 
to-day stand in the front rank; and the fact should 
be remembered by the managements of certain com- 
panies which have failed to live up to their old reputa- 
tions in the matter of bonuses. The recent history oi 
the Star Assurance Society shows that there is no cause 
to despair, provided a forward policy is adopted. For 
more than a decade this office was overshadowed by a 
dark cloud, and at one time it was generally 
expected that the business would be sold. Increasing 
bonuses on the *‘compound’’ plan were paid up to 
December 1893, when the rate declared was 31s. per 
cent. for each year of the quinquennium. After the 
subsequent investigation the bonus had, however, to 
be reduced to 15s. per cenit. per annum; and tor the 
1899-1903 and 1904-1908 quinquenniums the allotments 

were at only two-thirds of that rate. 

In the case of the two earlier of these quinquenniums 
the poverty of the bonuses declared was undoubtedly 
due to past mismanagement; the investments had been 
neglected, and profits had been divided far too closely 
to the hilt. Different conditions obtained during the 
1904-1908 quinquennium, but it was then found neces- 
sary to write £380,373 olf the value of the invest- 
ments, and the declaration of a satisfactory bonus was 
rendered impossible, although substantial profits had 
actually been realised. 

Since the end of 1908 the prosperity of this Society 
has been fully maintained, and there should be no 
doubt as to the substantiality of the allotments which 
will be made next spring, after the fourteenth investiga- 
tion has been completed. It is probable that the life 
premium income, which amounted to £512,920 in that 
year, will not testify to any material increase; indeed, 
it may be found to have further decreased, seeing that 
most of the gain which occurred last year was due to 
the receipt of single premiums. In this respect the 
business is still in a somewhat stagnant condition; the 
decay which was so apparent between 1903-1908 has 
been checked, but that is all. It is also possible that 
some further provision may have to be made for 


(Continued on page 470.) 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 
LARGE ULTIMATE BONUSES. 
FUNDS - - - £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

BURGLARY, THEFT, 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Cuarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


BONUS YEAR 1913.—Witk-Profit Life Policies effected this 
year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one year’s bonus as at 
31st December, when the next QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION falls to 


‘be made. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vacentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 

‘H. J. Bracsy, Esq. | Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. Cc. E. Vernon Rutrer, Esq. 
‘Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. | Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 

Double advantage policies issued securing TwO PAYMENTS of the amount 
—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


assured: 
death th 


AND PLATE GLASS 


Motor 


Mortgages.) 


‘Advances made on Reversions, 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


OUR STATEMENT. 


The profitable character of Life Assur- 
ance transactions conducted on the 
Mutual principle is clearly shown by the 
fact that nearly £3,000,000 was dis- 

tributed among FPolicy-holders at the 
last Division of Profits by the Scottish 
Widows Fund Life Assurance Society. 

This Society is run solely in the interests 
of the members. All the profits belong 
to the Policy-holders, ‘Lhe Scottish 


Widows’ Fund is therefore in a fovition 
to draw up an exceptionally liberal 
assurance contract, free from inconvenient 
restrictions, and is able te give very large 
Bonuses. The Society is known as “* the 
great bonus-yielding office.” The present 
3s an excellent time to take out a Wiuh- 
Profit Policy for any class of Life 
Assurance, since all such policies issued 
during 1913 will be entitled toa share of 
the profits which will be atrvided at 
= December. Full particulars may be 

of any of the Society's Branch Offices 
or Agencies, from the Head Office, 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, or 
Srom the London Offices at 28, Cornhill, 
£.C., and 5, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
A pplication should not be delayed. 


Head Office. 
Governor— 1 
Sir Nevite Lussock, A.D. 
K.C.M.G. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurano> to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ... ...£1,700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... £30,000. 
LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars ot Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus otf £2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, 
PROFIT YIELD, ALERTNESS, - 


RESERVE STRENGTH, 
& ECONOMY 


British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 
NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
a or te any Branch Office of the Society, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - £100,000,000. 


FIRE RISK.—TuHe PRINCIPAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 

ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 

INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 

OF ARTCOLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 

PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THB 
KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER Square, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abriad. 
£5 
Quarter Year 2 F 


Cheques and Money Oraers should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be giad to be intormed 
immediately. 
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investments or mortgages which have become depre- 
ciated since the last valuation was made by Mr. J. 
Douglas Watson. This is not, however, likely in view 
of the fact that on 31 December 1912 the aggregate 
market valuation of the Stock Exchange securities 
exceeded the aggregate balance-sheet values for which 
credit was taken. 

In any case, the amount which could be required for 
this purpose would not be sufficient to affect bonus re- 
sults appreciably, unless a sudden decline in prices 
occurs between now and the end of the vear. The ques- 
tion of depreciation can, as a fact, almost be dismissed 
from the mind, and there is nothing injurious in a sta- 
tionary premium income, provided ample new business 
is being secured at a moderate cost. As the Star Assur- 
ance Socicty was able to increase its new assurances and 
new premiums by more than 50 per cent. during the 
last four years without increasing either its yearly 
expenditure or its general expense ratio, it is evident 
that the stagnation of the total premium income— 
supposing it still continues—wil!l not adversely affect 
the coming bonus; indeed, these unusual conditions 
should result in larger divisible profits. 

Nor must it be overlooked that the Society has 
enjoyed remarkable prosperity in two other directions. 
Whereas the average rate of interest earned on the 
accumulated funds during the 1904-1908 quinquennium 
was only about 3? per cent. before deduction of income 
tax, the rates subsequently earned were £3 16s. 1d. in 
1909, #3 19s. in 1910, £4 os. Id, in 1911, and £4 1s. 
in 1g12—in each instance after deducting the tax. 
In the net vield of the investments a striking improve- 
ment has therefore occurred; and the profit from this 
source is certain to prove larger than on any former 
occasion. As a matter of fact, between 1908 and 1912 
the amount of the funds augmented from £6,476,314 
to £.7,022,258, while the net interest earnings increased 
from £235,785 to £275,852, or in a much greater 
proportion. Moreover, the claim experience of the 
Society has apparently been more favourable than in 
either of the two or three preceding quinquenniums, 
allowance being made for the additional age of the 
business. Since 1908 the amount which had _ to 
be provided for death claims fluctuated between 
£295,527 and £331,626, and disclosed an average 
payment of £311,553, compared with £297,650 in 
the preceding 1904-1908 term. The actual amount of 
profit realised from suspended mortality during the last 
four years can scarcely be estimated, but the increase 
shown above is small, and it is known that in each of 
the four years the number of policies which matured by 
death was considerably within the number expected. 
When all these facts are considered, the only reason- 
able inference is that the bonus will satisfy the mem- 
bers, and recompense them in part for previous dis- 
appointments. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When Clients place valuables in the Chasse 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are 

and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required. 


Inspection Invited. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Write for Prospectus, 


When brain or body is weary 

the digestive powers are weakened 

and distaste for ordinary food is 

Mental or often experienced. Under such 
circumstances the ‘Allenburys’ 

Phy sical DIET is especially valuable. It 
° is pe to take, easily digested 
Fatigue and assimilated, and speedily re- 
storative. Thus it helps the system 

Of Chemists. to recover tone and vigour. Made 

1/6 and 3/- in a Minute—add boiling water 


per tin. only. 


Large Sample 
ALLEN will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 
and 


Shavers know the 


( 


BLACK HAMDLE, 5/6 WORT HANDLE, 7/6 


WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, CARRETT. & CO. LONDON. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, October 15th, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising Books from the 
Library of the late J. D. PAUL, Esq., F.G.S. ; a SELECTION from the Library at 
Felix Hall, Essex, formed by the late Lord Western, and sold by order of Sir 
Thomas Charles Callis Western, Bart., and his Trustees; and other Properties, 
including Standard Works in English Literature, History, Biography, Travel and 
Sport, Fine Art and illustrated Books—First Editions of the Writings of English 
and Foreign Authors—Publications of Learned Societies, Private Presses, Periodi- 
cals, Bibliographical Works ; a fine Collection of Pamphlets, County Histories and 
Genealogical and Heraldic Works, Books in fine bindings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ExeEcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIA1URES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, OLp Lace, Furs, MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


— in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
‘or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Always ask for and The Reliable Family Medicine. 


see you get the 

ORIGINAL and In DIARRHEA and other bowel complaints 

ONLY GENUINE pr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chlorodyne acts 
Chiorodyne— like a charm; its soothing and restoring effects 


Collis Browne’s are equally marked in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, and it effec- 
Of all Chemists, tually cuts short attacks of PALPITATION, 
1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. SPASMS, and HYSTERIA. 


and 


| | 
| | 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Wednesday, 10th September, 1913. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED..Yen 48,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP..Yen 30,000,000 | RESERVE FUND..Yen 18,550,000, 


PRESIDENT.—KESAROKU MIZUMACHI, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. y INOUYE, Esa. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 
YUKI1 YAMAKAWA, Esq. 


AUDITORS.—YASUNORI ASADA, Esa. 


KOKICH! SONODA, 
NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. 
TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Eso. 


VICE-PRESIDENT.—JUNNOSUKE INOUYE, Eso. 

Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Eso. 
BARON KOYATA IWASAKI. 
TAMIZO WAKAO, Esa. 


BRANCHES.—Antung-Hsien, Bombay, Caleutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kobe, Liao Yang, 


London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Fengtien (Mukden), Nagasaki, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, 


San Francisco, Shanghai, 


Peking, Ryojun (Port Arthur), 
Tieling, Tientsin, Tokio, 


HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the half- 


year ended 30th June, 1913. 


The gross profits ot the Bank for the past half-year, including Yen 1,219,e61.'* brought forward from last account, amount to Yen 22, 308, 


304."*, of which 


Yen 18.928,535.°° have been deducted for interests, taxes, current expenses, rebate on bills current, bad and doubtful debts, bonus for officers and clerks, &c., leaving a 


balance o: Yen 3,379,7¢8.”* for appropriation. 


The Directors now propose that Yen 350,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, and recommend a dividend at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, which will 


absorb Yen 1,800,000.”".* 


The balance, Yen 1,229,768.", will be carried forward to the credit of next account. 


Head Office, Yokohama, roth September, 1913. 


KESAROKU MIZUMACHI, Chairman. 


goth June, 1913. 
Ass’ 


LiaBILITIEs. BALANCE SHEET. 

Capital (paid ap) 30,000,000.00 | Cash Account— 
Reserve Funds ....... eve 18,200,000.00 | in Hand .... eves 23,220,976.84 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 850,286.57 | At Bankers’ %%,007,172.43  34,228,149.27 
Notes in Circulation............ ++ 6,720,315.39 | Investments in Public Securities .......sseseseeees 21,878,414.07 
(Carvent, Fined, Bc.) ce 205,700,933-32 Bills Discounted, Loans, Ad 113,772,357.02 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other Sums due Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the . 219,833,610. 55 

ividends Unclaimed 7,548.77 | Bank's Premises, Properti urniture, 

Amount brought forward from last 
Net Profit for the past 2,160,707.97 


Yen 397,519,350.19 


Yen 397,519,350-29 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Y. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills Current, Bad 

and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, &c. ........ 18,928,535.60 | 
Sh 

en 6.00 per are for 240,000 SHAreS 

{ Yen 1.50 per New Share ,, ve on | 1,800,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE «csseseceseceteaecseees 1,229,768.96 
Yen 22, 308,304.56 


By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1912....+++ee0+++s008 061. 
By Amount of eS Profits for the oe ending 30th June a 
21,089,243. 37 


Yen 22, 308, 304.56 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, comparing them with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and 


have found them to be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., 


them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


have found 


YASUNORI ASADA, Auprrors. 


TAMIZO WAKAQ, 


CUBAN PORTS COMPANY. 


Aw informal meeting of the bond and stock holders of the Cuban Ports 
Company was held on Tuesday, the Sth ult., at Winchester House, E.C., 
for the purpose of receiving a report of the committee on the position 
of affairs to date. Mr. Mackay Edgar, of Messrs. Sperling and Company, 
the Chairman of the Commuattee, presided and said: There have 
been several meetings of the Committee, and their minutes have been 
entered in the minute-book which is lying on the table here for any 
bond or stock holder present to see. Shortly, what the Committee have 
done is as follows: After the meeting our Foreign Office wae approached, 
but while they have been very helpful in giving letters of introduction 
to our representative whom we sent to Havana, their attitude has 
always been against the concession, and they seem inclined to think 
that the only remedy is for the individual investors to bring action in 
Cuba. This really is an impossible situation. One point, however (and | 
it is a matter of the greatest importance), is that we did learn from 
the Foreign Office that they knew that the United States Government 
was privy to the arrangement which led up to what ie called the Gomez 
Decree of 12 May last, the importance of which, at the present juncture, 
is that it contained a definite arrangement whereby, if the Government 
of Cuba wished to take over the concession, the stock should be valued 
and purchased by them at a valuation according to the terme erranged. 
The next action taken by the Committee was to approve a euggestion 
that had heen made from Havana that, for the time being, the Trust 
Company of Cuba—that is, the trustee for the bondho’dere—schould act 
as a sort of informal receiver and take possession of the asects of the 
company for their protection, the Committee sending the following tele- 
gram: “‘ You understand that Committee appointed at informa] meeting 
held on 13th inst. as representing the bond and etock is an 
informal body of business weight, but net any legal power; with this 
explanation they agree that the course proposed of the Trust Company's 
taking over control for protection situation, as proposed your cable, is 
advisable, provided that euch action does not give ground for Govern- 
ment saying you are treating coneesaion as forfeited or otherwise pre- 
judicing stockholders’ position.’’ That cable was sent to the Trust Com- 
pany im Havana. It wae then decided that Mr .Back, of the firm of 
Messre. Surtees, Phillpotts and Co., should go to Cuba. so ae to be 
there for the meeting of the company, which was called for Septem- 
ber 10th, with a proxy to vote in favour of the stock held by Mesers. 
Sperling & Co. Extracts from the report received from Mr. Black have 
been printed for the convenience of the investors attending thie meeting. 
Ae rgards the legal position, Mr. Phillpotts will explain that to you 
shortly; but what the Committee did feel wae thet, in view of the 
political eituation in Havana, it wae difficult for any compromise there, 
and they therefore arranged an informal meeting with General Garcia, 
the Cuban Minister in London, and euggeetions of a basis of settlement 
were discussed, and the Committee understand that their euggestions 
were cabled to Havana. But the reply received was to the effect that 
the matter could not be discussed while the proceedings were before the 
Court. Shortly after this the full text of President Menocal's Decree of 
4 Auguet was published in the prees here, and it was thought well, 
in view of the contents of this, to publich Sefior Claudio Mendoza’s 
brief: he is the solicitor for the Cuban Ports Company in Havana. | 
Subeequently, in view of the various statements made in the press, 
some of which, it appears, were from anonymous sources, our firm pub- 
lished a full statement as to their attitude in the business. That, there- 
fore, shortly is the situation. It hae been suggested that an independent 
Committee should be appointed. Our view is that the present Oom- | 
mittee is entirely independent, but we should be prepared to receive | 
names for addition to this Committee in order that the Committee may | 


consider them, and if it is really thought advisable neither myee!f nor 
Mr. Shortie will vote as regards the addition of the extra members. 

Mr. Phillpotts said: As regards the legal sitwition, I will read 
you an extract from Mr. Back’s letter, and it is sv good a summing 
up as anything I can give as to the situation as regarde the various 
euites which have beem brought up to the present time. As far as we 


understand it, the postion is thie: Within a month of President 
Menocal’s coming into office he proceeded to annul, by Presidential 
Decree—that is to say, by Act of Executive—the Deeree which hie 


predecessor, President Gomes, had passed eome weeks before. We have 
received news that the suit brought by the company to declare that 
Sefiior Menocal’s cancellation of that Decree was illegal has been, or 
shortly is about to be, dismissed, om the ground—and it ie one of extreme 
technicality—that the power of attorney authorising Sefor Mendoza to 
act for the company as advocate described that Decree as a “‘ low,” 
whereas it should have merely been dewecribed as a “ Decree,” and on 
that technicality we are tokl, on cable advice, that that suit by the 
company has been dismiesed. Gentlemen, it is thus worth bearing that 
in mind to show you what extreme difficulties we are in in dealing 
with this matter on what we may call strictly legal grounde. You will 
see by the extracts I have made from my partner's report from Havana 
of 7 September what he says with reference to the next suit that has 
been brought by the company to have the second Decree of President 
Menocal of 4 Auguet—that is, the one in which he declares that the 
company was not duly constituted—declared illegal. He states: “ Ae 
regards the legality of the formation and organisation of the company, 
he expressed himself, im the strongest manner, ac satisfied that there was 
no foundation for the Government's allezation ae set out in the Pire- 
sidential Decree. To return, however, to the legal action proposed to be 
taken by the company against the Government. In addition to the suit 
now commenced in the Supreme Court to cbtain a deciaration that the 
Presidetial Decree is invalid, it is aleo proposed to bring a civil action 
(what is known reas a contentiosa administrativa) in the Lower 
Courte. Such a case as thie is heard purely on its merits, and would be 
an action for damages against the Government im respect of lossee 
sustained by their action. It is proposed to prepare this case now and 
have it ready to launch, but to take no positive etep until the con- 
etitutional point of the legality or otherwise of the Presidential Decree 
has been established im the Supreme Court.” That is as regards the 
Decree of 4 August. A second cable advice told us Sefior Mendoza has 
argued the case and the Government have replied, and that the decision 
ie expected im the course of a few days; but it is quite frank to aay to 
the investors here present that Sefior Mendoza quite anticipates that 
although, as far ae regards merit, and on the legal side—speaking 
strictly on the legal grounds of the situation—the company ie in a 
very strong position, it is very likely that on eome point of pleading 
the judge will dismies the case on a technicality. In addition to this, 
as you wil] understand from thie note, there will still remain the 
poesibility of pursuing an action in the ordinary Civil Courts for damages 
against the Government. As a matter of fact, the legal aspect is, as you 
no doubt realise, of very small importance now. The whole matter really 
hinges on the personal element. I think that ie a situation which 
cannot be emphasised too much here. When you are dealing with a 
defendant which is a Government of sovereign power, it is prectically 
of very little use to think that you are going to obtain your full remedies 
in the usua: couree. 1 cay that without one word of aspersion against 
the Supreme Court of Cuba, who are, I believe. a very fine and honourable 
body of men; but there are so many groumle of technicality that you 
really cannot hope finally to clear the situation in the courte of law. 
After geome discussion it was resolved that the Committee be aeked to 
co-opt anv further members they might think fit, and that Mr. Shortis 
and Mr. Edgar should be requested to abstain from voting in connec‘ion 

with the election of such additional membere. 

The proceedings then inated. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
£4 PER CENT. 


TEN YEARS CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES. 
Repayable at par on the ist August, 1923. 


ISSUE OF £&3,500,000. 


Authorised to be mised under the Act paseed by the New Zealand 
Parliament int*tuled the New Zealand Loans Act, 1908, for the redemp- 
tion of Debentures maturing in 1913 and 1914 issued under the above 
Act and the following authorising Acts, viz.: Aid to Public Works and 
Land Settlement Acte, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1904, 1908, and 1911, the 
Government Railways Act, 1908, the New Zealand State-Guaranteed 
Advances Acts, 1999, 1910, and iyll, and the Government Advances to 
Settlers Act, 1908. 


Interest payable Half-yearly at the Bank of England on the 
ist February and ist August. 


First Coupon, representing Three Months’ Interest on the Bonds, 
payable on the ist February, 1914. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £98 10s. PER CENT. 


Applicante who sign the undertaking at the foot of the Application 
Form to convert their Allotments, as soon ae they are fully paid, into 
New Zealand Government Four per Cent. Inecribed Stock, 1949-64. on 
the terms of this Prospectus, will receive preferential gonsideration. 
Those who pay up im full and convert their Al.otmente on or before the 
Sth December, 1915, will receive a full six months’ interest on the Stock 
on the let February, 1914. 

Trustees may invest in New Zealand Government Four per Cent. In- 
ecribed Stock, unless expressiy forbidden in the instrument creating the 
Trust. 

Under the New Zealand Public Debt Extinction Act, 1910, it ie provided 
that a Sinking Fund e#hal) be created in respect of this and any future 
debt, and of the whole of the then existing New Zealand Public Loans 
that had not already got a Sinking Fund. 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England are authorised 
by the Agente appointed for raising and managing Loans under the above 
Act (the Hon. Thomas Mackenzie and Charles Wray Paliiver, Eexj.), to 
receive applications for £3,500,000 New Zealand Government Convertible 
Debentures, bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum. 

The entire proceeds of this iseue will be utilised for the redemption 
of the Debentures previously issued in London under the above-mentioned 
Acts, and maturing in 1913 and 1914. 

The Debentures. which will be in denominations of £1,000, £500, and 
£100, will be payable to bearer, and will be redeemable at par, at the 
Bank of England, on the Ist August, 1923; but holders will have the 
option of converting their Debentures into New Zealand Government 
Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 1945-65, on the terme hereinafter set forth. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., 
will be received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England. 

The dates on which the further paymente will be required are ae follows : 

£15 10s. per cent. on Monday, the 20th October, 1913; 
£25 per cent. on Thureday, the 20th November, 1913; 
£25 per cent. on Monday, the 22nd December, 1913; 
£28 per cent. on Thursday, the 22nd January, 1914: 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 20th October, 


1913, under discount at the rate of £3} per cent. per annum. In case 

of default in the payment of any inetalment at its proper date the 

deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 
Applications must be made on the printed forms which may be 


obtained at the Bank of England, or at any of the Branches of that 
Bank; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.; at the Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.; of Mesers..J. & A. Scrimgeour, Hatton Court, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C.; or of the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
13 Victoria Street, S.W. Copies of a statement ehowing the condition 
and prospects of the Dominion may also be obtained of any of the 
foregoing. 

The List will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 14th October, 1913. 
TERMS OF CONVERSION OF DEBENTURES INTO STOCK. 
Holders of the above-mentioned Scrip or Debentures may, at their 
option, convert their holdings into New Zeeland Government Four per 
Cent. Inecribed Stock (1945-63), at the rate of £101 of Stock for every 
£100 of Scrip or Debentures, at any time prior to the 1st August, 1918, 

on surrender of the Scrip Certificates or Debentures. 

Stock created in exchange for Scrip and Debentures will be in addition 
to, and will rank pari passu with, the New Zealand Government Four per 
Cent. Stock (1943-63), already existing. 

By the Act 4 and 41 Vict. Ch. 59, the revenues of the Dominion of 
New Zealand alone are liable in respect of the Stock and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissionere of His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly 
liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends 
thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, 9th October, 1913. 

Memorandum, giving information as to the position 


of the Dominion, has been prepared by the High Commissioner, and may 
be had on application. 


“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 
THE OFFICIAL ORCAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEACUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE lid. 
Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 
472 


BEDFORD ¢ COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W 
Principal; MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


LECIURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Prelimmary Medicine. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 
SCIENCE subjects. 

There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. 

There is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ART 


SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for competition in June 


next. 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will be resumed 

. on Wednesday, October 15, at 7.45 P.M.—The first 
meet!ng of this class will take place on Thursday, October 16, 
at the usual hour; the rest on Wednesdays following—and 
Thursday, October 16 at 11.15 A.M. The subjects in both 
classes will be some of the greater of Shakespeare’s plays 
The first meetings will be Introductory.—143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W. 


A CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS GRATIS.— 

Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools and of 
Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors sent (tree of charge) 
on receipt of details by Powell, Smith and Fawcett, School 
Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford St, Strand. Tel. 7021 Gerrard. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephoue: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Ccmpany and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 


Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. ¥ 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel? Accommodation at the 
‘© LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House; 800 ft. 

above sea level ; fine views; shady garden; Tennis and Croquet Lawns; 

Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Terms inclusive.—Apply, Cawras, Middle- 
cott, Ilsington, S. Devon. Tel.: 8 Haytor Vale. 


ROWBOROUGH.— CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 

Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 

above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 

Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GASCOIGNE, Manager. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


largest, leading, and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 
of Manager. Patronised by Royalty. 


A HOUSE TO REMEMBER.~— Best prices offered for discarded Trinkets, Gold 

Jewellery, Watches, Chains. Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques. Old Sheffield 
Plate, and Va ables by FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable firm. 
Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. 
Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction 
too large, none toosmall.— FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 77, Princes 
Street, Ipswi 
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MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


The Premier Sporting Monthly 


Some of the Contents of the 
OCTOBER NUMBER 


Physical Education 


By C. B. FRY 


Sprinting 


By W. R. APPLEGARTH 


The King of the Coverts 


By ALAN R. HAIG BROWN 
Illustrated by photographs 


The Railway Dogs of 
England 


By MORELL MACKENZIE 


Beautifully illustrated by photographs of these fine 
animals 


A Tour Across Wales 


By HUMPHREY JOEL 


A photographic story of a motor-cycle tour in that 
ely country 


The Hunted Wild Deer 
_ By “ANISEED” 
Cleverly illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


Concentration in Golf 
By EDWARD RAY 


The Cheat in Rugby 
Football 
By E. H. D. SEWELL 


Playing through the 
Green 


By MAY HEZLET 
Illustrated by photographs 


Lessons in Lacrosse 


By J. S. HUTCHEON 
Illustrated by action photographs 


One up on the Colonel 


A Golfing Story by JUDGE BODKIN 


The Coward 


A fine Boxing Story by SMEATON MUNRO 


Short Articles on Motoring, 
The Kennel, Billiards, Rugby, 
Dress, Caravanning, &c. 


6d. net 


REPU 


From ROBERT SCOTT'S Autumn List 


Two New Volumes in the “ LIBRARY OF — THEOLOGY.” 
THE PRESENT RELATIONS O. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


By the Rev. Professor T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc. Cloth, 5s. net. 

Asked whether recent scientific investigation had made it easier to believe in 
God, SIR OLIVER LODGE replied: ‘‘ [he belief has not been made easier, but 
it has been made fuller, and truer, and more real.” 

ARCGHAZOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
vas the Old Testament written in Hebrew ? 
By Professor EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., LL.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 


MISSIONARY PRINOIPLES. 


By the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, — A., Auth f ‘* Missionary Methods 
St. Paul's or Ours.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. ne a 


AT GLOSE QUARTERS. 


By the Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A. Cloth, ea * net. 
“ He has a seal message for the men of our day. . . . We heartily reco 
this volume to all.”—Glasgow Heral.. 


LAWS OF LIFE AND DESTINY: 
Sermons to Men. 
By the Rev. JAMES BURNS, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, Publisher, 
ROXBURGHE HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


The latest Work ty Archdeacon WILBERFORCE, D.D. 


SPIRITUAL GONSCIOUSNESS. 
Just Published. Cloth, 3s. net. 


By the Rev. Preb. H. P. DENISON, B.A. 
PRAYER-BOOK IDEALS. 
Now Ready. Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE TRUE RELIGION. 
torical Sketches. 


ULSTER FOLKLORE. 


By ELIZABETH ANDREWS, F.R.A.I. 
With 12 Illustrations and Plans. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Now Ready—The New Volume of 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. Volume 


for 1913. 
Edited by J. HERBERT SLATER. 
Demy 8vo. buckram gilt, 27s. 6d. net. 
Detailed Prospectus of ‘‘ Book-Prices Current” post free on application. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.O. 


A Series of His- 


Cloth, 5s. net. 


THE ASIATIC 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER, 1913. Ss. net. 
Balkan Problem : 

Map of the Balkan States 

Some Causes of Turkey’s Defeat ove MAHDALI 


The Future of the Turks in Asia Minor 
The late PROFESSOR ARMINIUS VAMBERY 
A Remarkable Result of the last Balkan Upheaval 
His EXCELLENCY CHEDO MIJATOVICH 
Recent Turkish Events and Moslem India 
SHAH MOHAMMAD NAIMATULLAH 
A Turco-British Enten'e ARTHUR FIELD 
The Chinese Republic E. H. PARKER 
Preference in India «. J. B. PENNINGTON 
India and Imperial Preference G. ELDoN Manisty, LC.S. 
Aphorisms of the First Four Caliphs The late Dk. WoRTABET 
The ‘* Fauji Akhbar,” or Army Newspaper of India 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F, H. TYRRELL 
Correspondence, Notes and News : 
Englishmen in India 
India and the Dark Continent ... 
The Millennium of Montreal 
Special Features of Islam 


AN OLD PENSIONER 
ANGLO-INDIAN 

IGNOTUS 
KuwajA KAMAL-UD-DIN 


Proceedings of the East India Association: 
What has Britain Done for India ? Cu1eF oF INCHALKARANJI 
Indian Architecture F. O. OERTEL, F.R.I.B.A. 
Annual Report and Annual Meeting i 


Review Supplement 


Summary of Events in Asia, AFRICA, AND THE COLONIES 
Obituary : PROFESSOR ARMINIUS VAMBERY 


Publishers: Oriental Institute, Woking, England. 
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T, &T, GLARK’S NEW BOOKS 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Ven. Archdeacon WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., 
and Rev. L. W. GRENSTED, M.A., B.D. 5s. net. 


STUDIES IN THE APOCALYPSE. 
By Professor R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., Oxford. 
4s. 6d. net. 


JESUS AND THE FUTURE. 
By zXev. EDWARD W. WINSTANLEY, D.D., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


An investigation into the esci:atological teaching attributed to our Lord 
in the Gospels, together with an estimate of the significance and practical 


value thereof for our own time. 

CHRIST THE CREATIVE IDEAL. 

Studies in Colossians and Ephesians. 
By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of ‘‘ The Spirit and 
the Incarnation,’ ‘* The Crossand the Kingdom,”’ &c., &c. 
5s. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By Prof. A.H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D. 4s. net. 

A Revised Edition of the First Part of Professor Sayce’s work, “ The 

Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia.” 

THE EPISTLE OF PRIESTHOOD. 

Studies in the Epistle tothe Hebrews. 
By Prof. ALEX. NAIRNE, King’s College, London. 
Ready October 18th. 8s. net. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
By Prof. L. W. BATTEN, D.D. A New Volume of 
‘*The International Critical Commentary.’’ Ready in 
October. 10s. 6d. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT JESUS 
CHRIST ? 
By Prof. FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Ph.D., Th.D. 4s. net. 


ETERNAL LIFE. A Study of its im- 
plications and Applications. 
By Baron F. von HUGEL. 8s. net. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. The Origin, ‘H‘story, and In- 
terpretation of the Aposties’ and 


Nicene Creeds. 
By Prof. CHAS. A. BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt. 6s. net. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS 
NON-JEWISH SOURCES. 
By Prof. CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D., D.D. 9s. net. 


THE BOOK OF JOB INTERPRETED. 
By Rev. JAMES STRAHAN, M.A., Author of ‘* Hebrew 
Ideals,’’ &c., &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


JESUS THE CHRIST. 
Mythical? 


A reply to Professor Drews's “ Die Christusmythe.’’ 
By Rev. THOS. J. THORBURN, D.D., LL.D. 6s. net. 


Historical or 


In active preparation, Vol. 6 of 
HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHIGS. 


The Times on the Fifth Volume: 

* The fifth volume is a further proof of the Editor's skill in 
organisation, and his ability to carry out his programme without 
delay, though he is dependent on the help of an army of writers. 
He and the publishers are to be congratulated on the steady 
progress of their great encyclopedia and the uniformly high 
character it maintains. Everything is written with skill by 
men well qualified for the work assigned to them."’ 

Five volumes ready. Price per volume, in cloth binding, 

28s. net; in haif-morocco, 34s, net. 
Complete Prospectus, with specimen pages, freetoany address. 
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T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh and London. 


. London Agents: Simpkin, Marshall & CO., Ltd. . 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS. 


IRISH LITERARY AND MUSICAL STUDIES. By ALFRED 
PERCEVAL GRAVES, President of the Irish Literary Society. Crown 
8vo. 250 pp., 68. net. 
Essays contributed to the “Contemporary” and ‘‘ Dublin Reviews,” 
‘* The Cornhill Magazine,” and ‘* | he Spectator” on Mangan, Ferguson, 
Le Fanu, Allingham, Bunting, George Petrie, Early Irish Religious 
Poetry, Religious Songs of Connacht, Celtic Nature Poetry, The Pre- 
ternatural in Early Irish Poetry, etc. 


COLERIDGE and WORDSWORTH IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 
m4 Early Friendships and Surroundings. By Prof. KNIGHT, 
With 18 Illustrations by Epmunp H. New. Demy &vo. 256 pp. 
7s. 6d. An important contribution to Coleridgean literature, including 
much original and inedited material. 


ENJOYMENT OF POETRY. By Max Eastman, Lecturer 
at Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 240 pp. 48. 6d. net. 
These papers contain a close analysis of poetic impulse in perception, in 
conversation, and in literature, which the Author holds to be one and the 
same. He traces the main impulses of the human mind—towards material 
or imaginative realisation—and illustrates them in the very beginnings of 
experience, in the play of children, in the origin and growth ot language, 
in slang, etc., and finally in books of poetry and science. 


ANOTHER BOOK OF THE SIRENS. By RatHMELL 
WILSON, Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Wilson has ‘the café temperament’ with its gaiety, sparkle, and 
happy recklessness, and be has the dainty wit and fancy of the poet.” 
Literary World. 


Just Ready. Uniform Edition in Three Vols., in blue 
dungaree. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S FAMOUS SEA-CHANTIES 
AND YARNS. 

(i) SALT-WATER BALLADS. A Chiswick Press Re- 


print, 128 pp. (Another large Impression in the Press. 
*.* SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON carried to the South Pole a First 
Edition of this rare book. 


(ii) A MAINSAIL HAUL, A Revised and greatly enlarged 


Edition. Finely printed at the Chiswick Press. 204 pp. 
(Fourth thousand. 
Fifth 
(iii) BALLADS AND POEMS. 104pp. 


A writerin the Pad? Mall Gazette said of these chanties and yarns :— 
“Tt would take a mixture of Smollett and M at, Dan 
‘Tom Cringle,’ McAndrews, and the old sea balladists, as well 
as the daredevilry of the mariners in Hakluyt, to give us an 
equivalent to the humour and abandon of these exploits in 
sailor-lingo.” 


BINYON (LAURENCE). Odes. A Chiswick Press Re- 


print of this rare book. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


SACKVILLE (MARGARET). Songs of Aphrodite, and other 


Poems. Fcap. 4to. 48. 6d. net. 


EARLY POEMS. By M.A. Demy 12mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
DAVIES (WILLIAM H.). Foliage: Various Poems, 


Fcap.’8vo. 18. 6d. net. 


DAVIES (WILLIAM H.). New Poems. Newly imprinted: 
Fcap. 8vo. 18. 6d. net. (Second Thousand. 


GIBSON (WILFRID W.). Daily Bread The Three 
com, newly printed in One Volume, with anew Tale added. Crown 8vo. 
s. net. 


WEAVING (WILLOUGHBY). 


2s. 6d. net. 
ASHLEY-DODD (G. L.). Fishing Rhymes. 
Cloth. 28. net ; wrapper, 18. net. 
DARBISHIRE (B. SHELBY). 


16mo. 18. 6d. net. 


KILBURN (H. M.) 
3s. 6d. net. 


Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Crown 8vo. 
A Holiday in Verse. Royal 


The Sign of the Tree. Crown 8vo. 


Savile Series. Demy 18mo. Paper Boards. Is. net. 


New Volumes. 


HELEN’S MIRROR AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ELIZABETH WESTERMAIN. 


POEMS. By HESELTINE. 
REULLERA. By Isaac Grecory Situ, D.D. 
TEMPERS. By W. Cartos WILLIAMs. 


Vigo Cabinet Series. Roy. 16mo. Cloth, Is. 6d. net; 
wrapper, Is. net.—New Volumes. 

SONGS SATANIC AND CELESTIAL. By LEWIS SPENCE. 
THE NORTHERN SEA: A Legend of the Norwegian Fiords. 
By JOHN C. TAYLOR. With 16 Illustrations by the Author, 
IRELAND’S VEILS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By ETHEL ROLT-WHEELER. 


CELTIC MEMORIES AND OTHER POEMS. 
By NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR. 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, CORK ST., W. 
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From MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


CESARE BORGIA: A Biography. 


Christ Church, Oxford, and formerly Professor in the 
University of Liverpool. 


With Documents and I!lustrations. Deny 8vo. 18s. 6d. net. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL SERMONS. 


MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER. 


By NOWELL SMITH, M.A., Headmaster. 
Crown 8vo. SS. net. 


THE GLOBE says:—'‘‘ We should like to speak at greater length 
about this book, because it is so important and yet so difficult to find 
teachings addressed to boys that do more good than harm. But this is 
one of them, and we congratulate alike Mr. Nowell Smith on his 
and Sherborne upon her ead.’ 


TIGERLAND: of Sport and 
Adventure in Bengal. 
By ©. E. GOUDSBURY, 
Author of ‘‘ Life in the Indian Police.” 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7$. 6d. net. 


“* Extraordinary and enthralling reading.” — 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE FIRST. EDITIONS OF THE WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS AND THEIR VALUES. A 
Bibliography. By C. ECKEL. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. Large-Paper Edition. 25s. 
net. [Ready on Oct. 17. sg 

THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. By the late M. LE VICOMTE 
E. M. DE VOGUE, of the Académie Frangaise. 
Translated by Col. A. SAwyER. With Six Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 

THE TRADE OF THE WORLD, By JAMES DAVEN- 
PORT WHELPLEY, Author of ‘*The Problem of the 
Immigrant,” etc. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 


PAINTING. By JAMES WARD, Author of “ Historic 
Ornament,” ‘‘ Fresco Painting,” etc., etc. Very fully 
Illustrated. In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 7S. 6d. net. 


[ Vol. L. now ready. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 

BROTHERHOOD. By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., 

D.C.L. New and Revised Edition by Mrs. HoLMan 

Hunt. In 2 Vols. Lavishly Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF A BRITISH CHAPLAIN IN PARIS 
DURING THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF 1811-12. 
From the unpublished MS. of the Rev. DAwsoN WARREN, 
M.A., for more than 40 years Vicar of Edmonton. Edited, 
with Copious Notes, a Preface and Historical Introduction, 
by A. M. BROADLEY, author of ‘* Napoleon in Carica- 
ture,” etc. With numerous illustrations from contemporary 
prints. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


COLOUR DECORATION OF ARCHITECTURE. By the 
same Author. Very Fully Illustrated in Colour and Half- 


tone. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d, net. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
RICHARD FURLONG. OF THE PUD- 


Temece THuRSTON. | 

JOY OF YOUTH: A Comedy | Epwin Pucu. 
Even | THE WOMAN FLINCHES, 
ONE OF THE CROWD. Mrs. Frep. REYNoLps. 


MapAaME ALBANESI. 
FLOWER OF THE GOLDEN BAN AND LOUISE. 
HEART. | ANTONIN DUSSERRE. 


VioLet A. Simpson. THE ROAD TO VICTORY. 
"CETTE. OF A SUFFRA- Rose ScHUSTER. 


. L. Courtney. GOLD LACE: A Study in Girl. 


“—- LONDON: A Romance of hood. 
To-day Eruet Mayne. 


Howarp. 


VULGAR LOVER. 
Vincent Brown. Russia. 
THE SHADOW OF THE HaNnNnaH BERMAND. 
DRAGON, - THE GREY CAT. 
THE CHAPS on manson. 
et.) THE MAGIC FIRE. 


Coxe. Frances HAMMOND. 


MELUTOVNA: A Romance of 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


A A NOVEL BY A NEW SOUTH AFRICAN WRITER. 


DIRK: aA sourH AFRICAN. 65. 
By ANNABELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. 

This extremely clever book.” —Ziterary World. 

** An excellent piece of work which shows that in the country dis- 
tricts of the Cape Province novelists may find a field as fertile in 
humour, pathos, and romance as the ‘ Kailyard’ School, discovered in 
the Scottish Village.”— Scotsman. 


Ballads of the Veld Land. By LYNN LYSTER. 
Fcap. 4to, 5s. School Edition, Crown 8vo, Is. gd. 


WORKS BY THE LATE CANON SHEEHAN. 
ESSAYS, &c. | STORIES OF IRISH LIFE. 
Early Essays and Lectures. Price 6s. cach. 
6a. net. The Blindness of Dr. Gray. 
Parerga: a Companion Luke Delmege. 


Volume to “Under the Cedars and 
the Stars.” 7s, 6d. net. Glenanaar. 
Lisheen. 


“Lost Angel of a Ruined 
Paradise,” A Drama of Modern Miriam Lucas. 


Life. 3s. 6d, 
The Intellectuals: an Experi- The Queen's Fillet. A Story 
| of the French Revolution. 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


(NEW VOLUMES.) 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each volume. 
William Morris’s Prose Romances. 
A Dream of John Ball, and a King’s Lesson. 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings. 
The Roots of the Mountains. 2 Vols. 
separately, 
*,* Other volumes of William Morris’s Prose Romances are in thé 
Press and will be published s shortly. 


The Making of the Australian Common- 
wealth (1889-1900). By the Hon. B. R. WISE, formerly 
Attorney General of New South Wales. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Pilgrim from Chicago : : being more 
Rambles with an American. By CHRISTIAN 
TEARLE, Author of ‘‘ Rambles with an American,” &c. With 
24 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

** We are glad to drop across Mr. Tearle and Mr. Fairfield again. 
- . In these new rambles the pair are still about London 
pleasantly extracting, discussing, and digesting the cream of its old 
literary associations. The Times. 


Not sold 


Carducci : : a Selection — of his Poems, | with 
Verse Translations, Notes, and Three Introductory 
Essays. By G. L. BICKERSTETH, M.A. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 1os. 6d. net. 


Indian Historical Studies. 
By H. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Literature, the Deecan College, Poona. 
Map. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

ConTENTS: Gautama Buddha—Asoka—Indo-Greek Dynasties 
of the Panjab—Chinese Pilgrims in India—Ibn Batuta—Akbar— 

Sivaji the Maratha—Robert Knox—Ranjit Singh and the Sikh 

Nation — Foreign Influences i in the Civilisation of Ancient India. 


Professor of English 
With Illustrations and 


Studies from an Eastern Home. 
By SISTER NIVEDITA. With a Prefatory Memoir by S. K. 
RATCLIFFE, and Appreciations from Professor PATkICK GEDDES, 
Professor T. K. CHEYNE, Mr. H. W. NEVINSON, and Mr. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ConTENTs: Life in the Hindu Quarter of Calcutta—Our Zenana 
Terrace—The Hindu Widow and the Zenana—The Sacred Year— 
The Plague—The Mediaeval University of India. 

‘* Miss Noble was a very remarkable woman. Her book is valu- 
able because it corrects many of our misunderstandings.” 

Daily Express. 


The Philosophy of Faith: an Enquiry. 
By BERTRAM BREWSTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* A defence of the anti-rationalistic and anti-materialistic position 
marked by considerable ability.”— 7he Zimes. 

‘* This book is a real contribution to apologetic literature, and is 
written in clear and intelligible language. It is just the sort of treatise 
to put into the hands of a thoughtful student whom a little Philosophy 
is inclining to atheism, but who would be of those who know God.” 

Church Quarterly Review. 


Viscountess de Bonnault 
d@’Houet, Foundress of the Society of the 
Faithful Companions of Jesus, 1781-1858. 

By the Rev. FATHER STANISLAUS, F.M. 

Translated from the French. With Prefaces by His Eminence 
CARDINAL BourNE, Archbishop of Westminster, and by the Righg 
Rev. AssoT GasQuET. With 58 Illustrations. 8vo. Quarte® 
bound, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Superior binding, full leather, gilt 
edges, 21s. net. 


Life of the 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Lenten, E.C. 
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ART VOLUMES. 
CHARLES CONDER: His Life and Works. 


By FRANK GIBSON. With a Catalogue of the Lithographs and Etchings’ by CAMPBELL DODGSON, Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum, with 121 Reproductions of Conder’s Works, 12 of which arein Colour. 


2Is. net. 


[/mmediately 


ALASTAIR: Forty-four Drawings in Colour and Black and White. 


With a Note of Exclamation by ROBERT ROSS. Limited to 500 copies in England and America. 42s. net. 


[Zmmediately. 


WHISTLER’S PASTELS AND OTHER MODERN PROFILES. 


By A. E. GALLATIN. With 22 plates, including 9 unpublished designs by WHISTLER. 10s. 6d, net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 
THE BEAUTIFUL LADY CRAVEN: The Original Memoirs of Elizabeth 


Baroness Craven, afterwards Margravine of Anspach and Bayreuth and Princess Berkeley 


of the Holy Roman Empire (1750-1828). 


Edited with Notes and an Introduction containing much hitherto unpublished 


matter by A. M. BROADLEY and LEWIS MELVILLE. With over §0 Illustrations. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


THE INTIMATE LETTERS OF HESTER PiIOZZi TO PENELOPE 


PENNINGTON. 1788-1821. Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 16s. net. 


(/mmediately. 


THE GREATEST HOUSE AT CHELSEY. 


By RANDALL DAVIES. tos. 6d. net. A most fascinating account of the great house built at Chelsea in 1520 by Sir Thomas More. 


[/mmediately, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: His Work, Associates, and Originals. 


By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 12s. 6d. net. 


[Just out. 


HARRIET HOSMER: Letters and Memoirs of the Famous Sculptor. 


Edited by CORNELIA CARR. - 12s. 6d. net. 


“* This is the most brilliant and appealing biography that has appeared since the Memoirs of Lady Dorothy Nevill. . 


[Just out. 
« + One is almost bewildered by the mass 


of charming letters and anecdotes of celebrities which are enshrined in this work.”—Saturday Review. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By CHARLES BASTIDE. tos. 6d, net. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE “EIGHTEEN-TWELVERS.” 


[Zmmediately. 


The Story of the 


Great Fight on the Lakes St. Lawrence and Ontario during the Great War in 1812 between 


England and America. By C. H. J. SNIDER. With 31 Illustrations. §s. net. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
EARLY DAYS ON THE YUKON 


AND THE STORY OF ITS GOLDFIELDS. By 
WILLIAM OGILVIE, D.L.S., F.R.G.S. With 32 Illustrations. 
5s. net. [/mmediately. 


TRAVELS WITHOUT BAEDEKER. 


By ARDERN BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS OF THE 


RENAISSANCE. By CLARE HOWARD. 7s. 6d. net. 


A VAGABOND IN NEW YORK. 
By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. With 13 Illustrations by 
R. E. HALLINGS. 3s. 6d. net 


ADVENTURES WITH A SKETCH 
BOOK. By DONALD MAXWELL. Illustrated by the 
Author. 7s. 6d. net. 


[Jmmediately. 


NA TURAL HISTORY. 
GLIMPSES OF INDIAN BIRDS. 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of ‘‘ Jungle Folk,” ‘ Birds 
of the Plain,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


A MASTER OF PROSE. 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. New Edition. With 13 IIlustra- 
tions in Colour by EVELYN PAuL. net. [/mmediately. 


POLITICAL AND PROPHETIC. 
THE GATHERING STORM : Being 


Studies in Social and Economic Tendencies 
By “A RIFLEMAN.,”  §s. net. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE HAT SHOP. 
MADELINE AT HER MIRROR. 


MARCELLE TINAYRE 


OPINIONS 0F JEROME COIGNARD 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
CONCESSIONS. SYDNEY SCHIFF 

GREEN CHALK 

TWO LITTLE PARISIENNES. 


3s. 6d. net. PIERRE MILLE 


BEHIND THE BEYOND. 


43s. 6d. net. (Shortly.) STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Mrs. C. S. PEEL 


DORIS SOMERVILLE 


THE STRONG HEART. 


A, R. GORING-THOMAS 


FASCINATION. CECIL CHAMPAIN LOWIS 
THE WORLD’S DAUGHTER. 
and Edition. CYRIL HARCOURT 


THE SON OF HIS MOTHER. 
CLARA VIEBIG 
THE SONG OF SONGS. 


3rd Edition. 


THE DISTANT DRUM. 
DUDLEY STURROCK 
STELLA MARIS. 


1oth Edition. 


GARDEN OATS. 


SUDERMANN 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
ALICE HERBERT 
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